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It is manifed that Music is capable of producing a 
permanent effect, informmg the character of the souL 

To the Director. 
Silt, 
Those persons certainly entertain a 
rery mean and degrading opinion of the 
poKte arts, vrhd consider them merely as 
subservient to amnsement, or at most to 
that cultivation of mind which, 

EmoUit mores, nee sinit esse feros. 

The liistory of the world evincea that 
^ey have all a naturae! and close alliance 
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2 On the Moral Effects of Music. 

with morality and religion. The Muses, 
though not themselves goddesses, as the 
Heathen superstition made them, are 
handmaids even to the worship of the 

' true God; and will be found in their 
ttaost lovely appearance attending on the 
altar, and enlivening the energies of de- 
votion. Of Music in particular, I am 
inclined to think, not only that her best, 
but that her most appropriate employ^ 
ment is of this kind ; and that she is ne- 
ver so truly in her element, as when she 
is soothing the passions, or elevating the 
religious feelings, of human beings. As 
an art of imitation. Music, undoubtedly, 
ranks very low. Her resemblances are 
imperfect^ but her sympathies are com- 
plete. She cannot paint a battle; but 
she can give dignity, and even su6n 
litnity, to the thanksgiving after it ; n^. 
can the difference be shewn more strongs 
ly, than by comparing the efforts made 
in each way. It is in proportion to the 
merit of the Battle of Prague, by Kqtz- 

» wara, in comparison with the DettingeH, 
Te Deum of HandeL 
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Thb gratification which the sense of 
hearing receives from the immediate ef- 
fect of sweet sounds, must, indeed, be 
allowed to be considerable ; ^nd the hu- 
mail voice, above all instruments of 
sound, is so calculated to convey ^dcr 
Hght tO'the human sense, that perhaps 
no gratification of mere perception, is at 
all comparable to that, which is pro- 
duced on well-formed ears by the notes 
of Faiinelli, a Billington, or a Catalani. 
The natural melodies of the nightingale 
a/re heard with rapture by old and young, 
civilized and barbarous ; yet to shew 
liow the moral feeling insinuates itself 
with Music, even when the singer is no 
Hioisal agents the poets have, with one 
consent^ agreed to attribute passions to 
the nightingale, to which she doubtless 
is a stranger; and have supposed that 
she laments her young, or laments her* 
self ; though, probably, in those sounds, 
which we think plaintive, she only calls 
her mate, or gives vent to the liveliness 
of health. Yet the fiction vibrates on 
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the hutnan heart, and therefore hfis aU 
way^ succeeded. 

* ^here the moral influence of Musio 
is wholly disregarded, as in the case of 
ttiose low professors, who degrade it 
into a trade, or of those unthinking di«- 
lettaiiti who give their whole time to it^ 
as an idle and expensive lulury, nature 
seetns to take revenge on the abuse, bjr 
joining with it a proportionable degra<* 
dation of character ; and a pr<»fligate 
fiddler and a fiddling gentlemaa aie very 
often fit company only for each other. 
But it is far otherwise with the inventorss 
or as they may rightly be styled the Po- 
ets of this divine art; who frequently 
Exemplify in their conduct the moral 
and religious effects^ which they are ac-* 
customed so powerfully to communicate 
by their compositions. Examples might 
be cited in great numbers; and pro* 
babfy the recollection of most readers 
Will supply some from memory or obser-^ 
vation. Suffice it to say that Handhii 
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was as deeply religious in his mental ha- 
bits, as he was devout in his sacred com* 
positions; nor» except the foible of in- 
dulgence at the table, is any $tigma left 
upon his memory. 

I ^M not prepared, with Scriblerus, 
to credit all that some of the ancients 
have told, respecting the moral influence 
of Music ; nor do 1 expect it to quiet a 
mob, any more than to unite a broken 
bone. I am even willing to confess, that, 
under any state of society which we 
have witnessed, or can readily conceive^ 
the re6nenient of the LacedeBmoniansi 
in making it penal to add a new string 
to the lyre, as a species of luxury, or aa 
engine of corruption, appears as much; 
too delicate, as the total neglect of such 
tendencies is too unfeeling. But that, 
on minds already well disposed, much 
effect of a moral, and still more of a 
religious kind, may be produced by Mu- 
sic, is a proposition which I must ever 
support, as full of truth and utility. 



$ On t^e Moreii IB^ects of MmtQ,} 

The very curious fragment of Philo-; 
demus, the fourth book of bis work on -. 
Music, which has been published from a 
MS. found at Herculaneum *, provwi- 
that the Epicureans were great sceptics^ 
with regard to the then generally ac- 
knowledged powers of Music. His first 
chapter, as ; divided by the .modjern edi- 
tor, has for its title the assertion, '' that 
Music has no power lo inform the mind^." 
He seems to be equally an infidel respect* 
ing it$ religious uses, and the tale^ which 
history or tradition then recorded of itfi^ 
wonders, as employed by Thales, Ter- 
pander^ and others. 3ut the Epicureans^ 
like other sceptics, went too far, and 
doubted, not only what was really pro- 
blmnatical, like the tales in question, but 
also facts, which reason can solve, and 
observBtion .will always confirm. . 



* Under, .the title of " Herculanensium Volu 
minum^Tomus I/' with the learned notes of Carlo 
Rosini. 

' t '* Nullam efese Musi^am qu« ad aqimosinfor- 
mandosi^t idonea/' ^ . 
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. That Musfic is an aid to devotion, the 
practice of all nations, iq all ages, must 
estal^lish beyond controversy ; that it 
Can sooth grief and exhilarate low spirits, 
who that has an ear for melody, or a 
heart to feel, has not experienced ? That 
it enlivens what was gay before, and can 
fnake even buffoonery tolerable, who, 
that has heard it at a feai^t, or at a pan^ 
fOmime, will venture to deny ? Its mar*- 
tial effects every regimental band will 
testify; and few hearers are so' low in 
spirit^ as not to have felt a kind of inspir* 
atioh of courage, from the sounds of'a 
march^ or the notes of a patriotic: air. 
On the other ^hand, the lover, in eVery 
climate, seeks its aid^ as if i^. instinct* 
K facte of this sort, are too notorious to 
bear an exemplification, which wouldt 
lead at once to the most trttetopic^^i,- 
what a scope must there be, within the 

♦ Wbohasniot jbcard the effectsi of '*tbe ftance 
de$ Fachcs, among the Swiss, or the Pibroch, among 
the Highlanders? Or, wb«t Englishman has not felt, 
the animation produced by; God save tht King/ or; 
kult, Britannia'i 
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power of music, for effects the most sa- 
lutary to the human mind ; from the 
exhilaration of the jig, to the sublimity 
of the anthem ; from the insinuation of 
tender passion, to the excitement c^ 
martial ardour* 

. WiTjaouT having r^coufsq tb^reliN'^ 
to any ftEtbles, we may pronounce^ with- 
out hesitation, that music is unjustly 
treated, i*he»it is considered as calcjir 
lated for mere amusement; and that it 
has much higher offices to pf^rform^. 
which neither tbey who coQjpose it witht: 
genius^ nor t\iey who hear it .with, judgr. 
roent and discriniinatioQ, should tve^ 
discard froih th^ 9Jkfenti:on« There is DP 
oocaaicHi for the supporter qf ^ this opir 
aion, to deny that, by union with words,, 
the moral, or to speak njore ge^era|lly^ 
the mental effects of Muaic are gres^tly 
heightened. It is perfectly true; and 
the Tery capacity to admit this union is 
one of the greatest glories of Music. If 
a picture, or a statue, could be made to 
speak, with propriety or offcct, WQuld 
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it not be a much more perfect work of 
art than it is? Music therefore which 
can speak, and by the aid of words does 
speak lo the very soul, is, for that espe- 
cial reason, to be held in so much the 
higher estimation. 

No man felt the dignity of Music 
more than Handel ; since no man, pro- 
bably, ever felt to such a degree, the 
sublimity of its powers. He has conse- 
erated to perpetual veneration both those 
powers and his own genius, in his glo- 
rious composition, called Messiah, in 
^hich the words are those of real, and 
the Music of apparent inspiration : and 
both togethefr are worthy, if we may say 
so without presumption, to be sung by 
angels and glorified spirits. 

As an example which includes all 
others,. permit me to dwell, before I con- 
clude, on the particulars of the Oratorio 
BOW mentioned. I am persuaded, and have 
long felt the persuasion, that, by deve- 
loping its merits to th^ public, in this 

VOL. II. c 
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point of view, I shall render an essential 
service to morals and i?digion. 

. Th e words of this sacred Oratorio were 
compiled, entirely from texts of scrip* 
ture, by Mr. Charles JennenSi of Gop-; 
sal, in Leicestershire, whose co-opera- 
tion Handel enjorjed on other occasions* 
The words are selected with a. judgment 
which nothiiig qan es^ceed ; and present 
|o our contemplation^ in the thrf»e pait^ 
of the drama, three great divisiqp» oC 
our SAviotJB.'s History, His 4<{^^^i |I^ 
T^assioUy and His Gkrificatim^ The 4»^ 
YE5JT is introduced by the nwst striking 
predictions relating to it, froQ) Isaiabt 
Haggai, and other prophets. His birth 
is told, partly in the same prophsUc 
language, and partly in U^e words of th^ 
gospel, which relates the appearance of 
the angels to the sbepdiends, on the morn 
of the nativity. In the second part, vhiob 
represents the Passion of osurSaviqur^ho 
is.fijTst solemnly annottncedioL the wordi of 
John Baptist, ^ BehoW. the Laiob of Godi 
th»t jtal^th away.the.sios o£ the; wotldi? 
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Tben follow the ftiost distinguished pro- 
phecies of his humiliation ; afterwards 
^e publishing of the gospel, the vaifi 
ifcsistaiice'of rartiilj povrers, and the fir- 
nai pitvalence on earth of '*' the king^ 
dom of the Lord, and of his Christ." 
Tlie iJtiitd part opens with the general 
feBurrec<ion> told in the sublime words 
•of Job, andofStPauU the justificatioa 
of the righteous through Christ t and the 
final triumph of the Lamb, in the ex- 
'pressions of the angelic choir, as revealed 
-to St. John ; and the united praise of 
** every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, 
-find such as are in the seas, and all that 
iue in them, '' recorded in the same vision. 

Such an assemblage of magnificent 
images, from. prophecy and inspired his- 
tory, required the utmost force of hu- 
man genius, united with sincere devo- 
tion, to give it expression in 'Music ; and 
-iiappiiy this rare un)t)n was found com- 
plete in Handel. With alL the fire and 
sublimity of Miltcm, . to conceive the 
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imagery attached to sacred words, he . 
had a knowledge and comprehension, of 
:the power and effects of musical sounds^ 
whether simple or coni|>lex9 which nor 
thing could exceed. He seems to hare 
undertaken the task with entbusiaBiD» 
and to have performed it, as if under the 
influence of actual inspiration* Tliese^ 
Sir, are not the expressions, of partiality. 
I have no bigotry. I can relish every 
species of Music, which any one can 
justly pronounce good in its kind ; from 
the simplest ballad, to the mo^t. com- 
plicated bravura ^ of the opera; from 
the plain minuet or gavot, to the most 
beautiful extravagancies of the fanciful 
Haydn, I have heard, with delight, the 
sacred music of the old Italian masters ; 
the Masses of Pergolesi and Leo, the An- 
thems of Marcello and P^lestrina. Tho^e 
is no author of celebrity among our own 
composers of cathedral Music, from Tye 
to Kent, whose merits I have npt in turn 
- acknowledged. But, Sir, to feel the whote 
excellence of HandeFs Oratorio Music, it 
i& not sufficient to have eai^, and to have 
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cuItiTated the habit of listening with 
them : there are sentiments and feelings 
of the soul^ which he possessed, and well 
knew how to communicate ; but .which 
cannot be received where the mind is 
not prepared. But, where any congenial 
dispositions exist, I have no. doubt in 
saying, that no eloquence of an Augus« 
tine or a Chrysostom, could so powers 
fully excite the genuine feelingt of devo- 
tion, as the strains of Handel, united to 
the words of scripture. 

Allow me, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, to dwell more minutely on the 
great example I have thus introduced. 

The Oratorio of Messiah is, I am 
entirely convinced, as perfect a compo- 
sition of the kind, as the faculties of hu- 
man nature j^re capable of producing. 
Even the Overture *, which is not at all 

* The reader who wishes to see a professional ana- 
lysis of this oratorio^ written with great masical skilly 
is referred to page 70 of Dr. Burney's Account of 
the Commemoration of HandeL The account here 
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formed to captivate the comihon eaii has 
a sober grandeur, wfaicfa prepares tbtf 
mind for the sacred strains that are to 
follow. It is a foreground, nrhose co«» 
louring is purposdy kept down, that it 
may relieve, rather than interfere with; 
the splendour of the picture. The subject 
of the Oftttorio is then opened by an ac-^ 
companied recitative^ whicb^ singers much 
inferior to Mr. Harrison have felt, can 
never be delivered without effect. It is 
comfort and pardon, offered by Divine 
Mercy, with no less tenderness than dig- 
nity ; and the preparation of the way of 
the Lord is so announced, as to give per- 
fect life to the words of the prophet. 
The air which follows, continues the idea 
o^ preparation, and touches, rather thaii 
attempts to imitate, the removal of the 
obstacles. The declaration, that the 
" Glory of the Lord shall be revealed,*^ 
is then made, in cHoral music, short and 
simple; but whether more sublime or 
beautiful cannot easily be decided. The 

giveo was purpqsely written without refereace to it, 
but receive^ the strongest confirmation from it. 
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ddivfefjr of the words, ^ for the mouth 
9f th« I>ord hath 9pokeQ it,^ i» peculiarly 
graikd and a^ppropriate. ^Another recita-f 
UvQ accompanied^ to the words^ '^ Tfaua 
aaitli the Lord/' now follows. It is given 
to a base voice^ and has all the dignity 
which the aokmn declaration demands. 
The setting of the words, *' even the mes-* 
senger of the covenant whom ye delight 
ip/' aiid of those that fdlow, «' behold 
ke flhaUccMSie, saith the Lord of Hosts^" is 
stamped with theistrangest impression of 
genius. The next air is expressive chiefly 
of alarm, and agitation, at the idea of 
GOT inability to " abide the day of his 
coming/* The very simple recitative, 
** Behold a virgin shall conceive," is only 
the more noble for its simplicity; and 
good tidings have seldom been related 
with more animation than in the ensuing 
Song, •^Othou that tellest, fcc.** Of a 
very different character are the subse« 
quent ifecitatiye accompanied, and song ; 
which are amofag those eflforts of genius, 
wherein this great master has contrived 
to paint darkness by its mental effects, 
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the production of uncertainty and hesi- 
tation. The light then rises out of it, 
with clearness and simpUcity. The birth 
of the Saviour is next declared, in a 
chorus, which seems to carry the powers 
of music to their highest elevation, though 
it is afterwards to be surpassed in th» 
same work. The proclamation of his 
mysterious names, " Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Evelrlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace," is such 
as almost to compel infidelity itself to 
bow with adoration ! 

But what words can do justice to the 
sweetness of the pastoral symphony, 
which introduces the narrative of the 
shepherds? It is like the famous natak^ 
of Gorelli, beyond a doubt ; at the same 
time that it has characters of its own, 
and particulp-rly avoids the chromatics, 
which rather overseason the interipediate 
passages of that justly admired compo- 
sition. We are then led thrpugh a judi- 
cious mixture of recitative, air,, and ac- 
companiment, to the actual appearance 
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of the angels; whose sublime choral 
hymn, " Glory to God in the highest/' 
seems hardly unworthy of such singers, 
or of such an occasion. The contrast 
of the words, "and peace on earth," is 
what every hearer must have felt to pro- 
duce the most admirable effect ; and the 
gradual retiring of the angels into hea- 
ven is inimitable. The joy of Zion on the 
occasion is expressed in an air, which 
once, and I believe only once, was sung by 
Mara, at the commemoration of Han- 
del : and well do I remember, that the 
energy of animation with which she de- 
livered the words, " rejoice greatly/' and 
*' shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ! '' was 
such as to draw tears, analogous to tears 
of joy, from almost every eye. Nothing 
but tears could express or give vent to 
the thrilling effect, which such words, 
such music, and such singing irresistibly 
produced. Nothing very characteristic 
marks the next recitative ; but the Sici- 
liana song which follows, on the words, 
" He shall feed his flock,'' has enchanted 
every ear, by its pastoral elegance, from 

VOL. II. D 
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the time of its composition. The con- 
cluding chorus of this part is short, and 
anioaated ; well expressing the words, 
" His yoke is easy and his burden 
light." 

The second part opens with a chorus, 
grave, and grand, such as the sufferings 
of the Lamb of God, next to be de- 
scribed, demand. The effect of begin- 
ning with a chorus is in itself peculiarly 
fine. The pathetic air, " he was des- 
pised *,'' leads us to another chorus, still 
more solemn, " surely he hath borne our 
griefs."' A third, of a different character, 
is again accumulated upon this; the first 
part of which beautifully represents the 
wild wanderings of human nature, with- 
out the Redeemer; the second expresses 
the solemn act of laying our iniquities 
4ipon him. The passion of Christ is then^ 
described, with the circumstances at- 
tending it, the scoffs of his enemies, and 

* Iq the second part of this air> Handel, it must 
be confessed, has attempted a kind of imitative ex- 
pression, by which he was now and then seduced ; 
the effect of which is not good. 
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the sorrow of his own soul. The deep 
eiFect of the recitative acconipaniedi 
" thy rebuke hath broken his heart/' fol- 
lowed by the air, " Behold and see, if 
there be any sorrow like unto his sor- 
row," is such as very seldom has or cail 
be equalled* Norris of Oxford, far from 
a first rate singer, in many respects, 
was justly famed for his delivery of 
these two compositions ; and they who 
remember him will testify, that the ef- 
fect was touching in a high degree ; sur- 
passed only by his delivery of the famous 
recitative in Jephtha, where the father 
pronounces sentence on the daughter* 
From this depth of sorrow, we are gently 
led by a short recitative accompanied, 
and the placid, soothing air, " But thou 
didst not leave his soul in helL" The 
responsive chorus, which follows on the 
words, " Lift up your heads, O ye, 
gates,'^ is such an instance of dialogue 
in music, as could hardly have been 
thought practicable, till the genius of 
this great composer undertook it; the 
sublime solemnity that is intermixed 
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with the liveliness of the responses, leaves 
nothing for the mind to wish in the 
effect. 

Th,e airs and choruses that follow, 
through the chief of this part, are not so 
peculiarly marked as the preceding; but 
they are contrasted with the opening, as 
being generally expressive of the joy dif- 
fused by the preaching of the gospd. 
The most remarkable is the base song, 
" Why do the Heathen so furiously rage 
together? "which is full of spirit and ani- 
mation. But, as if the author had re- 
served all his powers to express the com- 
plete establishment of the reign of Christ 
on earth, the concluding chorus of this 
part is written in a style that defies all 
comparison. " Hallelujah, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth ! '' has electri- 
fied the most insensible bosoms; and has 
filled others with a transport of sublime 
feeling, almost too powerful to be sus- 
tained. If any thing can go beyond the 
effect of proclaiming the Saviour, " King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords,'" with al- 
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ternate bursts of " Hallelujah/' it is the 
sudden and unexpected relief produced, 
by the transition to the mild and tran- 
quil subject given to the words, " the 
kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ/' 
Such an effect of contrast was perhaps 
never produced, in any other instance ; 
and the rising of the storm of sublimity 
again, out of this calm, carries the im- 
pression not only as high as it can be 
conceived, but as high as it can well be 
borne. 

Apter such an effort in concluding 
his second part, any author but Handel 
would have found it impossible to sus- 
tain the remaining interest of his compo- 
sition. He has effected it, most happily, 
by having recourse to the inexhaustible 
variety of his powers, and by producing 
something so different from all which 
had preceded, that the mind is drawn 
away even from the recollection of it. 
The incomparable air, " I know that my 
Kedeemer liveth/' is in all its parts so 
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fine, that even a common singer cannot 
easily destroy its effect : but when sung 
as Mrs. Bates or Mara sung it, ap- 
proaches as nearly to the perfection of 
the solemn style, as irpagination can go* 
Even the ritornello, '• for now is Christ 
risen,'' is not neglected, nor without its 
appropriate effect. The double contrast 
in the following chorus, " since by man 
came death/' is no less sublime than ori- 
ginal; and the opposite states of man by 
nature, and by redemption, cannot be 
more happily illustrated. The grand re- 
citative, " Behold I tell you a mystery," 
and the animated j]song of, ^*the trumpet 
shall sound," with its very difficult, but 
truly beautiful, trumpet accompaniment, 
still shew that new contrasts are conti- 
nually in the power of this composer. 
The duet, the short chorus, and the air 
that follow, particularly the latter, are 
full of beauties. But as if to prove that 
the sublimity of the author's concep- 
tions can never flag or fail, he has 
given us, in his concluding chorus, what 
eclipses almost all that had been heard 
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before. It is in a manner, four choruses, 
in one. The profoundly solemn subject, 
which expresses the words, " Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain," is relieved 
very soon by the more lively enumeration 
of particulars, ** to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom,'' &c. Then a third 
subject opens, in a fugue of such anima- 
tion as cannot be surpassed, to the 
words, " blessing and honour, glory and 
power;'' and when the hearer supposes 
that this effort must have concluded 
every attempt to gratify him, and that 
nothing can remain, this invincible ge- 
nius leads off with an entirely new sub- 
ject in the **Amen,'^ of such richness 
and sublimity in the melodies, and har- 
monies, in the contrast of the voices, 
and of the instruments, that he leaves 
his audience almost transported in ima- 
gination to the symphonies of Heaven. 

After having said so much, I must 
not add many remarks. The view now 
taken qf this noble composition will 
surely suffice to shew how much of men- 

1 
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tal sentiment is mixed with its effects ; 
how large a share of them is produced 
by contrast and succession: and con- 
sequently, how much the songs and 
choruses must lose, when they are torn 
from their connexion, to be performed 
in miscellaneous concerts, to which they 
bear no kind of relation* The same may 
be said of almost all the fine parts of 
Handel's Oratorios. They are fine in 
themselves, but their value is almost in- 
finitely enhanced, by their relative situ- 
ation in their original places. This ol> 
servation, as belonging to the moral or 
mental effect of music, may serve for a 
final illustration of my whole subject ; 
and is so true, that even the " Halle- 
lujah*' chorus may almost be heard wJfh 
indifference, when preceded by common 
fiddlings ; or the tricks either of vocal or 
instrumental extravagance. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

TiMOTHEUS. 
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' Roi/al Institution. 

Is the hegismvckg of his eighth leo 
twre c!», drnf/miic poetry ^ Mr. Crowe gave 
some .acQouDt of the alterations which 
were iQtcoduced .into the English the- 
atre, soQi^ after the . Restoration. The 
Court patronized the stage, and poets 
wrote to plejise the taste of the Court, 
This led to a nearer ipiita^ion of the 
]Prench , drama than h^^d been * usual. 
He stated, the particulars in whicl^ 
thb iipitation appeared ; and next he 
anin»dverted on the indecency and inir 
morality which disgraced our stage at 
that period. He also noted other faults 
in the tragedies of our chief authors in 
tli^tage, Lee, Otway, and particularly 
the extravagancies of Dryden in his he- 
roic plays. As a contrast to these, be 
quoted the Samson Agonistes of Milton, 
and observed that Johnson^s criticism 
upon that drama was prejudiced and 
unjust 

His ninth lecture commenced with 
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noticing the effect which was prodticed 
by J. Collier's book, in titled, * A short 
View of the Stage :' not long after which 
the Tatler and Spectator contiibuied 
to improve the taste of the age. He 
observed that from this time oiir tragic 
authors wrote with more caution^ and 
paid a stricter attention to the rules of 
criticism. He shewed in what respects 
they did this ; viz. inT:he choice of their 
subjects, and in the subordinate parts 
of the drama ; and he referred to the 
tragedy of Cato as an instance. He then 
characterized the tragedies of Rowe, 
Young, A. HiU, Thomson, and others, 
particularly Lillo, and his play, intitled, 
* Fatal Curiosity.' In the conclusion he 
spoke of the style of modem tragedy, 
which he censured as deputing too far 
from the language of real life, and as 
not being sufficiently appropriated to 
the respective characters to whom it is 
assigned. 

In Mr, Wood's eighth lecture m jper- 
spective, the doctrine of inclined planes 
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was repeated as introductory to that 
of shadows. The projection of shadows 
foy a torch or candle and by the sun, was 
exemplified, and sliadows were proved to 
be subject to the same rules of perspec- 
tive as all other objects : and the lecture 
concluded with reflection in water, in 
which it was proved, that the reflection 
will always be equal to the apparent 
magnitude of the original object 

Mn Davy's tenih lecture on the chemical 
phenomena of nature related to the atmo- 
sphere. Its composition was pointed out; 
its constituent parts exhibited; water, 
carbonic acid, oxygene, and nitrogone. 
Mr. Davy stated the proportion of car- 
bonic acid at about tio, the oxygene as 
^, and the nitrogene as -^ ; these 
quantities he considered as the same in 
all parts of the air exposed to the in- 
fluence of winds in cities^ in towns, in 
mountains, and in valleys, on great con^ 
tinents, and upon the ocean. He attri- 
buted the superior salubrity of the air 
in the country as compared with that of 
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towns, to its being free from noxiom 
effluvia. 
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No. 100. The foot-path bridge. 

R. WestalL 
' This is a delightful little bit of rural 
scenery, and executed in a very natural 
style. The old woman seated at the foot 
of the bridge, conversing with a young 
female peasant, adds an interest to the 
composition. The scene exhibits one of 
those deep, sequestered, solitary spots, 
alike fitted for the musing of the poet, 
and the haunt of the fairy. 

Purchased hy the Bar I of {Carlisle. 

No. 106. Cupid. ' J. Pococfc. 

Although this picture has not yet 
found a purchaser, it has great claims fo 
original merit. Cupid is represented as a 
•very beautiful boy, of about 12 years of 
agCj sporting with a snake, which, by his 
presence, seems dtgarmed of its terrors. 
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A brilliant butterfly is perched upon his 
bow ; and the arch little god is amusing 
himself with the animals before him. 
The expression is excellent ; but the co- 
louring, in the naked parts of the boy, 
is perhaps rather too raw. 

No. 115. Cottage child. J. Pocock. 

A PLEASING natural composition, 
and executed with great neatness and 
delicacy of colouring. The child is sitting 
down very contentedly to the enjoyment 
of some milk, which it drinks out of a 
pan. The legs and feet are well con- 
ceived and executed. 

Purchased by Lord Boringdon. 
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iNoe 133. Saint and angel, (enamel, from 
Carravagio.) H. Bone. 

It stems impossible for the art of 
enamel painting to go beyond the force 
and richness of colouring displayed in 
this picture: and yet tliere is an hardness 
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of outline which belongs, perhaps^ rt- 
ther to the original than the copy. 

No. 139- Beatrice. A. Cbalon. 

This is a whimsical composition 
enough. The head and hands of Bea- 
trice only appear rising above a bush of 
rose trees; the colouring is rather too 
dry. 

No. 140. Flowers. J. Hewlett. 

If Mr. Hewlett continues to paint in 
this style, England will never have to 
envy Holland her De Heem and Van 
Hysum. It is, in truth, a wonderfully 
executed picture ; there is a spirit and 
richness in the touch, accompanied at 
the same time, with great warmth and 
mellowness of effect, which are absolutely 
enchanting, and bring nature before the 
eye. When time shall have somewhat 
softened the brilliancy of the present 
varnish, these roses, and hyacinths, and 
lilies, may vie with the most successful 
similar productions of foreign masters. 

Purchasetd by the Marqtm ofStn^ord. . 
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No. 147. Boy, after Sir J. Reynolds. 

H. Bone. 
The original, of which there is a mez- 
zotint engraving, is a very pleasing pic- 
tare; and Mr. Bone has, in this beautiful 
effort of his pencil, shewn himself master 
of all those powers of touch and colour- 
ing, which have rendered Sir Joshua's 
picture so popular. 

No. 148. The past, the present, and the 
coming hour. J. Shelley. 

This elegant composition consists of 
three females, of whom the retiring one 
represents the j^o^^ hour, the central one 
the present^ and the approaching one 
the coming hour. The air of gaiety, in 
the present and coming hour, is happily 
conceived and executed. 

Purchased hy J. A. Wright^ Esq. JIf. P. 

e 

No. 149. Cynthia. W. Wood. 

Mr. Wood has, in this picture, 
painted a very beautiful cojintenance of 
some young lady, encircled by clouds. 
The head only appears: but this has 
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abundance of attraction, from the accu- 
racy of its outline, the sweetness of its ex- 
pression, and the truth of its colouring. 
Purchased ly Wm, Chamherlayne^ Esq. 
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Nam et in rsiioHe contm&riMf quamvi$ & plerUqw 
etftu nngidi tfmperemus, iotam tamen canam htu^ 
dare 0m9k:s 9okmus : nee ea qua itomachtu no9ttr re* 
tmat, adimu9ii grtUiam ilUe 4 quUnL% ctqnmur. 

Zike guesis at afeasif though each of u$ may leave 
most of the dishes uniouehed, we unite inxommeni^ 
ing the entertaimnemt^ altogether ; nor do we allow 
those didies which are not agreeable to our palates^ 
to take away from the gratification of those which 

we reUsh. 

PttN. Epxst. J. Liu 

In prosecuting the order which has 
been adopted, in the 5th and 6th num-^ 

bers of the Director, we meet with 
only two names under the second letter 
of the alphabet, which are of importance 
enough to be commemorated here. Tfas 
first is 
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The works of this statuary were ia 
such high estimation, that some have 
not scrupled to rank him with Phidias, 
Lysippus, aud Praxiteles. Many of his 
performances are specified in terms of 
exalted praise by Pliny. The principal 
of these were, an ^sculapius, a Bacchus, 
an Apollo, a Pasiphae, &c-' 

Of the Apollo, the following anecdote 
is related. It was at Antioch, and of 
such extraordinary workmanship, that 
the Ilmperor Julian paid it divine ho* 
nours, and consulted it as an oracle: not 
receiving any response, he foolishly con* 
ceived that it was because the relics of 
some Christian martyr were buried near 
the spot. He ordered them to be re- 
moved ; on this very night fire from hea- 
ven consumed the statue. Julian believ- 
ing this to be a contrivance of the Chris- 
tians, put their ministers to the torture. 
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BUPALUS, . 

The great work of this artist was a fi- 
gure of Juno ; but he is yet. more me* 
morable from the following anecdote. 
He painted a caricature of Hipponax, a 
celebrated . writer of satires. In return 
the poet addressed a lampoon to Bu- 
palus, so exceedingly bitter, that he 
went and hanged himself. Our Hogarth 
iiidulged the same propensity with re- 
spect to Churchill ; and if report be' en- 
titled to credit, the effect was almost as 
fatal. It is certainly said, that after the 
Epistle to a Painter appeared, it made 
ap impression upon Hogarth, -of which 
he nev«r got the better. So true is the 
old adage, that he whose house is made 
of glass should, npver throw stones. 

Callimacuus. 

This istatuary was held in very high 
estimation by the antients. His great 
work is specified by Pausapias. It was a 
Juno in a sitting attitude, in the temple 
of Juno, at Plataea, His great distinc-* 
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tion was grace^ in which he is said to 
have excelled Phidias. Dionysius of 
^ Halicarnassus observes, that Phidias was 
admired for the dignity of his composi^ 
lions; but CaUimachus i»ijc» t^c x^^'^of for 
grace. He was also much praised by 
Fiiny. 

Canachus 

Was very much admired, although, in 
the opinion of Cicero, his outline was 
hard. He jranked, however, very high 
as a statuary. Of the three Muses, cele*. 
brated by Antipater^ in the Greek An- 
thology, one was the work of Canachus. 
His chief perfonnance was a Venus of 
gold and ivory, in a sitting posture* 
This is mentioned by Pausanias. He 
was a pupil of Polycletus. 

Chares. 

The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes^ 
which was seventy cubits high, was the 
performance of this statuary, who was 
the pupil of Lysippus. This wonder of 
the world occasioned Chares to be cele^ 
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brated in verse and prose^ bj almost 
cvarjr eminent writer of antiquity. Pliny 
desciibes^ the Colossus with particular 
minuteness, \. xxxir. c. 7. The reader 
should, however, be forewarned, that 
there exists some doubt whether the name 
of the artist was not Laches. There h 
an epigram in the Anthology ascribed 
to Simonides, which affirms that tlie 
Colossus of Rhodes was not seventy but 
eighty cubits; and says, A^xn mtom*. Its 
height as well as substance must have 
been enormous, for when it was over* 
thrown by an earthquake, a Jew mer- 
chant bought the broken fragments of 
brass, and was obliged to employ 900 
camels to remove them. 

Chersipukon. 

This man ako has descended to pos- 
terity as the architect of that stupendous 
£ibric the Temple of Diana^ at Epbesus. 
This is asserted on the authority of 
Pliny, who describes the temple as hav- 
ing been four hundred and twenty five 
feet ifii length, and two hundred a£^ 
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twenty feet wide. It had a hundred and 
twenty seven columns, each of which 
was sixty feet high. The name is soine- 
tirnes written Chee SI FiiON^ 

Cydias. 
The Roman orator Hortensius had in 
his Tusculan villa a picture by this artist, 
representing the Argonautic expedition, 
for which he gave the enormous sum of 
one hundred and forty-four thousand ses- 
terces. This picture afterwards came 
into the hands of Agrippa, who placed 
it in the portico of the temple of Nep- 
tune, in commemoration of his naval 
victories, ^ 

CiCEiio was also a great encourager 
of the art of painting, and possessed a 
great number of exquisite pictures at his 
villa. It is to be much regretted that, 
although in his familiar epistles, he often 
speaks with warmth of his love of the 
art, he does not specify any of the pic- 
tures which he possessed. There is a 
whole epistle on thissubject. I. vii. ep.29- 
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Speaking of the vestibule of his villai 
he says, ^ £a volebam tabellis exornare^ 
etenim si quid generis istiusmodi me de« 
lectat, pietura certo delectat.' 

The whole epistle is well worth the 
reader's attention. 

Demophon. 

Or, as the name is sometimes written, 
Damophon, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Pausanias. He was a most distinguished 
sculptor. The principal of his perform- 
ances were, the figures of Venus and 
Mercury, in wood ; Cybele, in Parian 
marble; -^sculapius and Hygeia ; Ceres^ 
in marble. 

DiPCENUS 

Deserves mention here, as being, in the 
opinion of Pliny, the first who made sta- 
tues from the solid marble. 

He was engaged with Scyllis on some 
statues of the gods, for .the Sicyonians. 
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Before thej had completed their labouiB, 
they took umbrage at some affront from 
the people and left the bland. A great 
famine followed ; and the oracle being 
consulted, said, that, the only remedy was 
the return of the artists to finish their la- 
bours, which, with great difficulty, they 
were prevailed upon to do. These two 
artists seemed on all occasions to have 
If orked together. 

• TiiEY assisted to adorn the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, at Argos; the tem* 
pie of Minerva, at Cleone. The island 
ef Suger was indebted to their skill for 
statues of Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and 
Minerva. Pliny observes, that Ambracia, 
Argos, and Cleone, were crowded with 
the works of Diposnus. His expression is, 

* Dipi^eni quidero Ambracia, Argos, Cler 
one, operibtis refert» fuere/ They had 
many pupils, whose works wepe greattjr 
admired. 

ECHIOK 

Was a noble painter, and ranked among 
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among the greatest proficients of his art. 
We are accustomed to praise, says Cicero, 
the forms and outlines of the works of 
Zeuxis, Polygnotus, Timanthes, and those 
other painters, who used only four co- 
lours ; but in Echion, Nicomachus, Pro- 
togenes, and Apelles, every thing was 
perfect. " Jam perfecta sunt omnia.*' 

Pliny specifies the following pictures, 
by this artist, and calls them ** Nobile^ 
pictira.*' 

A Bacchus, a subject which seems to 
have been more frequently painted by 
the ancient artists, than any other. 

Tragedy and Comedy. 

An historical picture on the subject 
ofSEMiBAMis, w^ho, from the humblc 
situation of a slave, became a mighty 
sovereign. 

An Old Woman, carrying a lamp. 

A Bride. The character of modesty in 
t^f:/e^4}e:figQr6,w^s greatly admired; 
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EUPHRANOR . 

Was one of the most celebrated Atheniaa 
painters. He bestowed great pains upoa 
his performances, and was the first, ac- 
cording to Pliny, who gave an air of 
dignity to his heroes. His reputation 
must have been very great, for many of 
his works are spoken of by Plutarch, 
Pausanias, Eustathius, Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus) and others. 

His principal works seem to have 
been the$e : 

The Twelve Great Gods. 

Ulysses, in a pretended fit of mad« 
ness, yoking a horse with an ox. 

^f HESi^usl Parrhasius also painted k 
picture of Theseus, of which Euphranor 
remarked that Parrhasius had made his 
hero feed on roses, he on flesh. 

A Ba^TLJS^ of Ca VALET. 
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His masterpiece seems to have been 
a figure of Paris; in which he, at the 
same time, represented him as the judge 
in the trial of beauty, the lover of Helen, 
and the warrior who killed Achilles. He 
also painted a Juno, the hair of which 
was particularly admired. 

A Laton A, having in her arms Apollo 
and Diana. This picture adorned the 
temple of Concord, at Rome. 

A MiNBRVA, which was afterwards 
placed in the Capitol. 

A Figure of Good Fortune, having 
in its right hand a patera, in the left a 
poppy and a ear of corn; 

EuFHRANOR was also an author ^ and 
wrote a treatise on colours and pro« 
portion. 

No antient artist has been more 
highly extolled. 

(To be continued.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIANA * 

Whoever will be at the pains of tak- 
ing even a cursory survey of the number 

* II may be proper to notice in the present place^ 
in order to keep up the Seriet of Catalogues^ proposed 
to be analised under the article of * Bibliographiana'^ 
that, in the year 1727 there was printed by Betten- 
hain, ^A Catalogue of the Library which Daniei. 
Williams, s. t. p. bequeathed to the public tody 
of Dissenters. Lond, 8vo, M,DCC,XXVII/ The 
title is in Latin, as is also the preface to the reader ; 
from the beginning of which latter I select the follow- 
ing translated passage. The learned William Bates, 
S. T. P. who was passionately addicted to polite lite* 
rature, collected together 9 grefit Dumber of raie and 
curious books ; which, on his decease. Dr. Williams 
purchased for a considerable sum. This collection, 
to which were added a great number of books sub- 
sequently procured by the purchaser. Dr. W. be- 
queathed' to the pub)ic-^not to the Dissenters exclu- 
sively, but (bls he was influenced by the purest be- 
nevolence) to all who were devoted to literary oj theo- 
logical pursuits.' 

This catalogue is elegantly printed on a large 8vo« 
paper; anid is arrapged «|lph^betfcally, according to 
the size of the volumes (folio, quarto, or octavo). 
Every letter in each size is again divided into Greek 
Latin, Italian, Flenqh; and English b9oks. There are 
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of book sales in this country, during the 
first half of the 18th century, must be 

Q7S articles in folio; 18£2 in quarto; and 38^1 in 
octavo and duodecimo: upwards^ probably^ of 13^000 
volumes in the whole. At the end of the catalogue 
is an alphabetical index of catalogues of libraries, 
lexicons, and lives, contained in the collection. It is 
called the Dissenters' Library, and is deposited 
in Red Cross Street, near Cripplegate, where, I 
understand, the studious may have easy access to any 
rare or curious article they are in search of. This 
Toltnne was reprinted (but not so elegantly), with 
some additional arlides, in 1801. There is an ac* 
count of the state^ and rules, of the library prefixed. 

In the year 1730-1 there was sold by auction, at 
St. Paul's Coffee House, in St. Paul's Chuich Yard 
• (beginning every evening at fiveo'clock), the library 
of the celebrated Free Thinker, 

Antony Collins, Esq. 

' Containing a collection of several thousand vo- 
lumes in Greek, Latin, English, French, and Span- 
ish ; in divinity, history, antiquity, philosophy, hus- 
bandry, and all. polite literatm-e: and especially many 
curious travels and voyages ; and many rare and va- 
luable pamphlets.' This collection, which is divided 
into two paris, (the first containing 3451 articles, 
the second 344«) is well worth the consultation of 
the theologian, who is studying or writing upon any 
controverted point of divinity : there are articles in it 
©f the rarest occurrence. The singular character of its 
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convinced of the truth of the remark^ 
that knqwledge and civilization are tnu^ 
tually progressive ; and that social hap* 
pidess is the result of their progress. 
It may be the fashion to ridicule illus-- 
trated and large paper copies ; but these 
things are necessarily the effect of intel- 
lectual refinement ; and are no more to 
be derided than the double curtains of 
muslin and nooreen, or chintz, in our 
dining and drawing rooms. The praise 
of elegance and beauty is all that can be 
expected or desired ; and, absurd or 
paradoxical as it may be considered, I 
venture to predict, that, when we cease 
to have beautiful books and splendid 
furniture, we shall be rapidly sinking into 
that inverted state of society, where 
* Huge uproar lords it wide.* 

owner and of bis works is well known : he was at once 
the friend and the opponent of Locke and Clarke^ 
who were both anxious for the conversion of a cha- 
racter of such strongs but misguided talents. He 
former^ on bis death-bed^ wrote Collins a letter to be 
delivered to him^ after his decease^ which was full 
of affection and good advice. 
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This principle of reasoning extends 
to all political associations ; to all order, 
decorum, and rank. The sturdy repub- 
lican may cavil at the emerald sceptre 
and diamond crown ; he may ridicule 
the ermined robes of the judge, and des- 
pise the scarlet, gown of the mayor : but 
are a leaden crown and an iron sceptre, 
grasped by a human being in the habit 
of a watchman, more expressive, more 
virtuous, or more salutary ? It is the 
principle^ and not the outward fornix that 
we are to consider: oppression still is 
oppression, as slavery still is slavery, 
however disguised I But this style is. 
too declamatory for the quiet biblio- 
grapher; I dismiss it therefore, with 
only one additional remark — ^that illus* 
trated and large paper copies exercise the 
ingenuity, and administer to the neces* 
sitlei, of many artizans and mechanics 
who have large families, with scanty 
means of support ; and that if the s^«» 
vere and precise logician call all this su- 
perfluous, or an eaicrescence of refine-' 
ment, he should be told that that can^ 
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not be superfluous which relieves the 
wants of humanity, nor that an excres* 

cence, which, like a knot upon the trunk 
-of an oak, only gives greater picturesque 
beauty to the object. 

; It .was due to the opening of the 
second volume of *The Director,' to 
ipake these preliminary remarks. I now 
proceed with the subject matter of jn/ 
article. . 

;Isr the year 1755 was publisbied *t 
V^enice,, printed by J. B. Fasquali, a ca- 
dialogue jof the books of 

Joseph Smith, Esq. 
Consul at Venice. 

The catalogue was published. under 
the following Latin, title : * Bibliotheca. 
Smithiana, seu Catalogus Librorvim D* 
Josephi Smithii, Angli, per Cognomina 
Authorum dispositus, Veqetiis, . typi^ 
jfo. Baptistae Pasquali^ M,DCCJjV/ Ijx 
quarto, with the arms of Consul Smith*. 
The title page is succeeded by a Latia 
preface of P^sch all, and an alphabetical^ 
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iist of 43 pages of the authors mentioiMd 
in the catalogue : then follow the books^ 
arranged alphabetically, without any re^ 
gard to size, language, or subject. These 
occupy 519 pAges, marked with the Ko- 
nian numerals ; afler which are 66 pages, 
numbered in the same manner, of ^ ad« 
denda et corrigenda*^ The most vahi^ 
able part of the volume, is * The Pre* 
faces and Epbtles prefixed to those works 
in the Library, which were printed in 
the 15th century*/ this occupies 348 
pages. A Catalogue, (in three pages) 
of the Names of those illustrious Men 
mentioned in these prefaces, &c.' closes 
the book« 

It would be superfluous to mention 
to bibliographers the rare articles con^ 
tained in this collection, which are so 
generally known and so justly appre- 
ciated. They consist chiefly of early 
editions of liaUan^ Greek and Latm 
classics ; and of many copies of both 
printed UPON vellum. The library, so 
Tsish in these articles vas, honfever, de« 
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fective in English Literature and Anti- 
quities. There was scarcely any thing of 
Shakspeare or Dugdale. 

On the death of Mr. Smith, in 1772, 
his collection was sold in 1773, by Ba- 
ker and Leigh ; and the books were an- 
nounced to the public, as being *in the 
finest. preservation, and consisting of the 
very best and scarcest editions of the 
Latin, Italian, and French authors, from 
the invention of printing ; with 'manu- 
scripts and missals upon vellum finely 
illuminated/ 

On comparing Pasquali's with the sale 
catalogue, it will be obvious that a great 
number of rare and very valuable articles 
was disposed of before the books came 
to public auction. Indeed it is known that 
his pjeserit Majesty enriched his col- 
lection with many of the Consul's j^n$^ 
editicfns, and vellum copies, during the 
life of the latter. The* sale continued^ 
thirteen days only. ; and on the last day; 
were sold all the ^^nglish books iii the 
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black letter. Some of these are rather 
curious^ 

- Op Consul Smith * I have not been 
able to collect any biographical details. 
Pasquali (whose Latin preface is curious 
enough, abpunding with as many inter- 
rogatories as Hamlet's soliloquies) has 
told us that * as the Consul himself was 
distinguished for his politeness, talents, 
and prudence, so was his house for 
splendid and elegant decorations. You 
might there view, says he, the most 
beautifully painted pictures, and exqui- 
site ornaments, whether gems, vases, or en- 
gravings. In short, the whole furniture 
was so brilliant and classical, that you 
admired at once the magnificence and 
judgment of the owner/ He tells us a 

* It did not occur to me to state in the last number, 
when giving a few anecdotes of Dr. Kawlinsom's 
life, that the Doctor was zealously attached to the 
interests of the Pretender; and used frequently to 
dress himself in a velvet suit, bag wig, and brilliant 
sword, in order to pay his respects to that august 
personage, whom he really thought would every 
morning arrive at the metropolis. 
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iittie further, that he had freqacttti j lo^ 
licited the Consul to print a catalogue of 
his books; which proposition his mo- 
desty at first induced him to reject; 
but, afterwards, his liberality, to conw 
ply with. He dien observes that, in the 
compiiation of the catalogue, he has stu^ 
died brevity as much as it was consistent 
^th perspicuity ; and that he was once 
desirous of stating the value and price of 
the books, but was dissuaded from it 
by the advice of the more experienced, 
and by the singular modesty of the CoU 

lector. 

It must be confessed that Pasquali 
has executed his task well; and that 
the catalogue ranks among the most va- 
luable, as well as rare, books of the 

kind*. 

* In a note to the 1 1th number of the Director, 
under the present article^ I alluded to the sale which 
was to take place the week before last^ of Sir Jobk 
Seb«ioht's books. On inquiry, I find the following 
laie and valuable works were sold for the following 
sums. 
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. AlcBne AmsTOTLE, 1498. Edit. prin. 

■ magnifioent copy. ^ * 44 O 

Aldine Tkkocbitus^ I4g5. Diiio. Bril- 

. liaot copy - • * 10 10 

Caxton's Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers, by Earl RiTers, 1477. 
Fine Iwgecopy^ perfecttbut a liide 
stained - • - • SI 10 

Saakspeabs, 16S3. lint edition. Fine 

clean copy. Title wanting. - 30 10 

, * Story of Stories, or the life of Christ, 
by J. Hind. 8vo. 16S2. Printed 
upmveHHm, ... -• 8 8 

t Arcaaodel M«re Firenze^ 1646. 3 voLfoL 

A splendid, and uncommon work. £1 
Daring the same week was sold a very fine coliec* 
tion of English books, belonging to Mr. B&yant^; 
chiefly topographical, but containing some choice co« 
pies of our early chronicles. A beautiful set of Sir 
WiLU AM Du6]>ale's works, splendidly bound in 2S 
volumes, with upwards of 100 additional prints and 
portraits, was purchased by Mr. Miller, the book* 
seller. Fabian's Cheonicle, 1559j brought <£. 14. 
14s. Geaftok*s Chronicle, 1569j^ 19* 198. and 
Hall's Cheoniclb, 1548, £. 19. 19s. 

The former sale was by Mr. Leigh : the latter by 
Mr. Stewart. 

* This carious book is dedicated to the lady Twjsden, and 
is tiQknown to bibliographers. It was purchased by Mr. Man* 
gVHy the bookseller. 

t A magiiificeiit copy of this work, in 5 vok* folio is in the 
isplleiption of the Martjuis of £ate, at Luton. 
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Royal Institution. 

• • • * 

Mr. Crowe's tetifh lecture on dramatic 
poetry had Tragi-comedy for its subject. 
It was shewn thatu certain mixture of the 
comic existed in someof the an tient Greek 
tragedies ; though not after the manner, 
nor to the extent, in which it appeared 
in our early Enghsh dran^a. The causes 
which led to the prevalence of tragi- 
comedy on our stage wei-e then treated 
of; and the arguments were stated, which 
have . been alleged to arraign, or to de- 
fend, such a practice. The Lecturer no- 
ticed a similar mixture of the grave and 
ludicrous in certain historical paintings ; 
and concluded with saying, that tragi- 
comedy was made an inlet to licentious- 
ness in dramatic composition. 

c 

In the eleventh lecture Mr. C. discours- 
ed upon English Comedy. He shewed thai 
our earliest tlieatrical representations ad- 
mitted some incidents of drollery; and that 
tlie character called the Vicey appeared 
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in the most serious pieces- He proceeded 
to speak of the more regular comedy^ 
which did not exist among us till a late 
period. He then noticed the error of our 
poets, in taking the subjects of their co- 
medies from antient times and foreign 
countries; and observed that they who 
sometimes did so, and sometimes took 
domestic stories (as Massinger, in his 
City Madam^ and New Way to pay Old 
Debts), had been most successful in the 
latter cascj when they described English 
characters and, manners. He enlarged 
upon the nature of their plots, . the va- 
riety, richness, and strength of their 
characters. He. then spoke of the senti- 
ments which our comic authors of Queen 
Elizabeth and James's time; assigned 
to their personages; and condemned 
the grossness and licentiousness which 
they frequently introduced ; conclud- 
ing, however, . with an acknowledgment, 
that; their plays, upon the whole, bad no 
imiporal tendenc3% ; . i 

,Mt D.AVY bega,n his ekventh }ectur^ 
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on ihe ckemkal f^&wmma of natm^^ 
with an account of meteoric stones. He 
stated, that the belief of stones having 
&llen at the time of the appearance ol 
fiery meteors, has prevailed firom the 
earliest times* Anaxagoras was said to 
have predicted the fall of one of these 
stones; and in that age of superstition 
many manreUous acconnts ivere conneeU 
^ with these events. In late times, his« 
tones of the fall of meteoric stones have 
been fully authenticated. In the year 
l&m, on November ST^ Gassendi saw* 
a burning stone fall at^Mount Vaisir, in 
Provence. In 1672, t^o stones fell near 
Verona; one weighing SOO, the other 
400 lbs. and the circumstance was au- 
thenticated by the testimony of fixMn 
S to 400 persons. In 1768, three stones^ 
of the fefl of which a very detailed ac- 
count was given, were presented to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of Pacis. 
On December 18, 1795, a large stone, 
weighing 5Q pounds, foil near Captain 
Topham's house, in Yorkshire, which is 
now in Mr. JSowerby's museumi Lambeth^ 
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Since this period many similar pheno^ 
mena have occurred, particularly at Be- 
nares, in India ; at TAigle, in France ; 
and near Glasgow, in Scotland: and. Mr. 
Howard, and the Count de Bournon, 
have proved by a very accurate chemical 
and mineralogical examination, that they 
agree with each other in their compo* 
sition and external characters, and. dif- 
fer from any known productions of the 
earth. They consist of metallic particles^ 
containing iron, alloyed by nickel, of 
pyrites, and of silicious and magnesian 
earths, with oxide of iron. Their origin 
is still unknown. 

The last part of this lecture was de- 
voted to the " History of the Winds/ 
Mr* Davy considered the causes of the 
winds as the rarefaction or condensation 
of air by heat and cold, occasioning cur* 
rents, and the difference of the primary 
motions of the transferred air, considered 
as revolving with the other parts of lh« 
@arth, round its axis. 
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j^erspeciive ' wltTi *a recapi'^ulatio'n^ 6f* ttie 
'prececfing, and 'then pi'oc^eded <o ex- 
plain tfce general application ortlie fiil^s 
b^ perspective* 'to^ the cbniiiidn * purposes 
of drawing vievvs from riaiure ; VHicJh'lie 
^illustrated fcy'drawirigs of 'different '^tib- 
jects, accounting for the height of tjfe 
.iiQrizontal line ; * the projectibn'*of sha- 
dows j the vaiiisKlng liiies of* ascending 
^nd descending places, &c. ^&c.' and the 
, course coniil uded with ' a cortipafison' of 
the m<ethods used by famous authors with 
that most excellent and comprehensive 
system, established by 0r. Brook Taylor, 
in the beginning of the last century. 



MINIATURES, (Cbntfawd.) 

No, 135. Spanish courtship. 

A. Chalbn. 

There is an air of elegance and of 

pleasing expression thrown about this 



^pipture. The y^mafe is perfectly a Span- 
ish character. 

Np. 143. Couatess of Desmond. 

Miss Jones. 
A WELL executed portrait : appearing 
to.b^ a faithful copy from some ancient, 
and valuable one. 

No. ^55. Love and Innocence, fromR. 
Cosway, Esq. R. A; Miss Jones^ 

IJhjE ppw^cs of miniature painting are 
hf?r^ i;epi;es^nt9di with great success. 
T^h^ cojou/dng is cjleajij and brilliants and 
pi^rfi^ctly i^atjMral : the. composition^ ei- 
%uijy^^ Itj 1^ lathj^i^ sYrprising thalj sp 
bes^VtijW ^ P%^W?t orpamept should pot 
h^ve fojund. a p^^rch^^r. 

No. \^. A mbjep| £co^ an^ ^pjitapl^ on 

a child, who died suddenly. 

S. Shelley. 

Tup picture ranks, beyond all douibi, 
^mon^ t|iq jjappiest specdmen^ of Mr. 
^heiley's pepcil. The composition and 
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it may be questioned whether the warmth ' 
of tint on the infant's cheek, does not' 
partake of the character of sleep^ rather 
than of death. Criticism, however, stands 
disarmed before a picture qf such over- 
povvering beauty* 
Purchased by J. Atkyns Wright^ Esq. M. P. 

LANDSCAPES. 

No. 177. A landscape. 

S. W. Reynold*. 

Although this painting is rather a 
bold sketch than a finished picture, it is 
very spiritedly executed. There are parts 
in it, especially in the middle ground^ 
which remind one strongly of Gainsbo- 
tough. The tone of colouring is, how- 
ever, of too gloomy a cast. 

Purchased by the Hon. Tho. Brand. 

J^o. 189. Windermere. W» Daniell. 

A PLACID, natural picture. A know- 
ledge of handling is, in some parts, very 
successfully displayed. The touch is soft, 
though firm; and the foreground wdll 
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-contrasted with the repose of the dis- 
tant mountains. 

Purchased by Tho. Hope, Esq. 

No. 19^. A Landscape with Cattle. 

B. Barker. 

Althouh this is a very warm and 
pleasing picture, it wants variety in the 
composition. The size is too large to ad- 
mit of such a simplicity of background^ 
terminated by one strait horizontal line. 
The mountains are rather too remote to 
produce effect Notwithstanding, it is a 
very scientific painting. 

Purchased % the Ri. Hon. Charkt 
Lang, M.P. 

Tffo. 195. Pigs. James Ward. 

The purchaser of this small picture 
may be congratulated on possessing one 
of the ablest specimens of the British 
Gallery. These pigs are, in truth, ad- 
mirable. The touch is peculiarly firm, 
spirited, and correct; and there is a 
breadth and boldness of manner about 
the painting, which, while they remind 
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ufic. ofran ancient: miijsterj hap{Hb^/C5HVr 
tribute to a just represeat;§t;ip{), o£ nar 
tare. 

Purchased by Watson^ Esq. 



Pdblished by Longman^ ihinsT^ R'»fi6> andOaMs^ 
* Paternoster Acw; J:. Haichabd^ Jhoks/^t, to 

Her Majesty, 190, PiccadiDy; a^d Wi%)^^ 

MiLi«£B, Albemarle Street, 

'WiUivni Savage, Piiacer, Bedford %yy. 



THE DIRECTOR, 

No. 15. SATURDAY, May 2, 3807- 



"CouatmA, non iine muUa 



Laude: ud in vitium liberlas excidit, et vim 

Dignam lege regi. 

Hob. 

My observations on the theatre have 
produced several letters upon the sub- 
ject, four of which I have selected for 
this day's paper. But before I give them 
to the reader, I shall insert a letter, which 
I have just received from a gentleman of 
acknowledged taste and talent, on the 
subject of the Opera. 

Dear Mr. Director, 

Allow me to pour my grief and in- 
dignation into your bosom. For a long 
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time past nothing had afforded me such 
satisfaction, as seeing announced for the 
Opera, the ballet of the Siege of 
Troy. 

At last, said I to myself^ we have 
done with those everlasting Peruvians 
and Spaniards, Mexicans and Turks, and 
all the tribe of the barbarous and Go- 
thic nations, who have hitherto almost 
exclusively engrossed our ballets d'actian ; 
at last we shall behold Deshayes^ Mo* 
rtaUy Mesdames DeshayeSy Parisot^ PrSslCj 
Craiifields ^c. represent classic person- 
ages, and a classic subject: How de- 
lightful to the admirer of Homer, and 
of Virgil ! 

The fact is, that I foolishly expect- 
ed to see this classic subject^ clamcally 
treated; that, like a great noodle as I 
am, 1 expected in this our dear England, 
to feast my eyes on all the elegant and 
simple grandeur of the Grecian costume^ 
^nd QQ all the magnificence of the Phry- 
pao attire ; that I promised myself the 
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most striking effect, from the happy con- 
trast between the lofty helmet, the brass 
shoulder plates, the bared arms and legs 
of the sturdy European warriors, and 
the pliant mitra or cap, the loose vest, 
the long embroidered sleeves and trow- 
sers, &c. of the effeminate Asiatic chiefs. 
There cannot be the least doubt, thought 
I, of all these characteristic features of 
the subject l)eing faithfully represented, 
now that every manager of a theatre is 
enabled to acquire in perpetuity, for the 
moderate sum of two guineas, an inex- 
haustible store of models for the cos* 
tume of all classical subjects, by pur- 
chasing Mn Flaxmanfs compositions 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey; in which 
that great artist has contrived to intro* 
ducf the most correct and chaste repre* 
sentations of Grecian and Asiatic forms 
of attire, utensils and furniture ; the fruits 
of more than twenty years investiga- 
tion of all the most interesting remains 
of antiquity, in Italy or elsewhere. Put, 
alas I how grievous was my disappoint- 
ment, when, in place of what I had pro- 
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mised mysfelf, I beheld scenery, and 
dresses, and ornaments, the tawdriness 
of which was exceeded by the flagrant 
violation of all costume. Such was my 
dismay, that I could not bear to see the 
frippery representation out : but, at the 
conclusion of the second act (for this 
ballet, I believe, has no less than five 
acts) I ran home, vowing never to set 
foot in the Opera again, until two credi-^ 
table witnesses should certify, under 
their hands and seals, that at least the 
illustrious Greeks,ULYssEs, Menelaus, 
and others, concealed in the mighty 
bowels of the pasteboard horse, no longer 
issue forth from their lurking place in 
the corduroy breeches, dirty stockings, 
and string shoes, in which I had the un» 
utterable mortification of seeing their 
persons attired, as, one by one, they slid 
down the rope, 

I ^m, 
Dear Mr. Director, 
Most truly and faithfully yours, ^q 
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Th£ next appears to come from a re* 
9pectable tradesman in the city. 



To the Director. 

Ludgate HilU 

April 18, 1807, 
Respected Sir, 

It is a subject of great satisfaction to 
me that, in the exercise of your office, 
you have begun with the Theatres. Being 
desirous the other day to treat my wife 
and daughter, and finding that a moral 
and sentimental CWerfj/^-^alled " Lover's 
Vows,'V was to be performed, I settled 
tp be in time, to secure good places in 
the pit. My son declined the party, as 
some of his particular friends were to be 
in the boxes. He therefore joined them 
at half price. My son, you must know, 
Mr. Director, is a young gentleman of 
seventeen years of age, who condescends 
to assist occasionally behind my counter, 
till a more eligible situation can be found 
for him. 
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You probably, Sir, know the plot of 
the play. I confess I was a little puz^ 
sAed by some things I saw, not exactly 
conformable to the notions in which I 
had been bred. Yet I said nothing, as I 
did not wish to disturb a party of plea- 
sure by observations, which might appear 
harsh or perverse. The next day, how- 
ever, the subject came forward without 
my assistance. My eldest daughter, just 
turned of eighteen, began the debate : 
^ Indeed, Mamma, I was absolutely 

* charmed with the candour of mind 

* which Miss Wildenhaim displayed, when 

* she declared her violent and unconquer- 

* able love for the young curate. What a de* 

* lightful example when opportunity shall 

* offer. Besides, it was charmingly acted* 

* I remember when I was at school, our 

* Governess bespoke this play for us; but 

* it was a country theatre, and the young 
^ lady seemed almost as bashful as her lover i 

* which destroyed all the effect of the 
^ piece.' I was beginning to express my 
disapprobation of what was said, when my 
youngest daughter Polly, whose fifteenth 
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birthday we bad celebrated by a plumb- 
pudding on Tuesday, said she bad been 
quite delighted with the generosity and 
frankness of Miss Wildenhaim. • I 
^ dreamt/ (said she) * of nothing else last 

* night ; but in my sleep was making lore 
' to one of the most diffident and modest 

* tfoung meuy I ever saw/ This was, in 
my mind, going a little too far : and I 
took an opportunity of observing that 
this forwardness was not suited either to 
their age, or sex; when my wife inter- 
fered, and said she could have married 
much more advantageously, if she could 
have looked out for herself, and not been 
obliged to wait till some one should ask 
faer; and that she hoped her daughters 
would not be kept moping, at the mercy 
of the men; but. come forward with spi- 
iril, and provide for themselves. 

My son^ though he did not seem quite 
to accord with my wife and daughters, 
yet expressed his approbation of the 
#pirit of Frederick in going on the high- 
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way, and insulting the Baron in so noble 
a way, when he expected to be hanged for 
the robbery. In point of taste and senti- 
ment, it was in his opinion far more 
genteel than the Beggar's Opera; though 
he could not help admiring and respect- 
ing the courage and gallantry of Cap- 
tain Macheath, and the tender feelings 
of Miss Polly. 

In short, Mr. Director, I am appre- 
hensive that the Playhouse has done no- 
thing but prepare my boy for the high- 
way, and my girls for a bagnio. After' 
so much care and expence incurred in 
my children's education, to exchange all 
my hopes for such dreadful apprehen- 
sions, is a grievous and heartbreaking 
thing to me. Pray, my good Sir, con- 
sider whether there is no way, on th^ 
stage, of being, at the same time, merry 
and mse; and whether Wit and Mirth 
may not, by some contrivance or other, 
be made consistent with honesty and 
virtite ; and the stage be thereby made^ 
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instead of an academy for vice, aschoot 
of , morality. . Yoiir early attention Jto 
this subject trill oblige, . ). • 

. • * • • ' * 

Worthy Sir, / , 

Your constant Reader, 
And devoted Servant, 

Matthew Moody. 

The day after the arrival of My. 
Moody's letter, I received the foUowino; 
from his hopeful son. 

My dear Fellow, 

I HAVE discovered that Dad has been 
writing to you on what he terms the Jlib- 
rality of the Stage. I therefore send you 
a word of caotioij^, xKJ^t.to burn your fin- 
gers with any such subjects ; for if you 
jpoieddle with them, depend upon it you 
win find yourself ia the wrong box. 
When that ease and freedom of conduct, 
which some people call Vice and ImmO" 
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rality^ has got possession of all the pur« 
li^iis and passages of the playhouse, it 
would be uhfeasonable to expect mora-^ 
litjr, or even decency, upon the stage: 
and, when the neighbourhood of the 
Theatre swarms with thieves and rogues, 
nothing could be more idle than to try to 
deter people from what you cill crimes, 
by any dramatic , representation. The 
greatest wit and genius of. the present 
age has placed this subject in so fidi^ 
culous a light as to put all attempts nf 
the kind out of the question. Read what 
Mr. Sneer says in the Critic, and med^ 
die further with the matter, if you dar& 

I am, my dear fellotr. 
Yours, &c. 

• Matth e w Moony, Junr^^ 

The next is in a female hand ; and* 
if I conjecture right, from qnp of the 
public characters of the metropolis. 



Drury Lane^ 
April 2i. . 

My deaf Director, 

^ There are so few of us, who can 
write or read at all, that you may pro- 
bably consider a letter from me as a li^ 
t^rary curiosity ; and notice it as such, 
in your Bibliographiana. My sisters in 
the trade, it must be confessed, are, ge* 
nerally speaking, the most uneducated 
of their sex ; but no inconvenience at- 
tends it, as the gentlemen who are most 
tegular in their devotions to them, are 
pretty nearly in the same situation, 

I LIKE some of your papers, but I am 
displeased with that on the theatre ; 
and particularly with the slight manner, 
in which you affect to treat^ the Play of 
the Fashionable Friends. I know 
it was damned; but that was by the old 
fashioned prejudices of the Gallery; and 
itis^ no proof that it is not witty or bril- 
liant. There are ^ maiiy other tmtty and 
iniltiant things in this world, that are 
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very likely to meet the sam^ fate. But 
this play, my dear unseasonable mo- 
ralist has so much tender, not to say 
morbid sensibility in it, and contains such 
a true picture of some persons in fashion- 
able life, that I trust you will be impar- 
tial, and insert what I have to say in iU 
favor. I have frequently read scenes from 
it, at our little funny parties ; aad both 
the ladies an4^ gentlemen agreed, that 
they should have acted just in the same 
way, in the same situation. • 

I DON^T say but that there is ^ little 
of what people pretend to call fofikion^ 
able vice in the characters and conduct 
of the piece. But there is no harm done. 
Mrs. Lovell does not fall a prey to Mr. 
Dorimant's cleverness ; and Mr. Dori* 
maot himself and MiSs Rackeftt arfe mar* 
ried. So that in any event; the catas^ 
trophei as they nickname it, is gdod. 

Surely you will not deny that Liady 
Selin^, the heroine of the Play, h aii ex-* 
ample of.the ifiostre^wcdf sentmentalitt^. 
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£ven \f heA she leaves her husband and 
children in the country, and repairs to 
town, impelled by her unfortunate and 
ardent attachment for her friend's hus- 
band Lovell, she breathes nothing but 
the sentiments of an exquisite and too 
feeling heart* And her conversation with 
Lovell, in the tliird act, I shall quote as 
an example of the elegant badinage of a 
certain class of people in high life; and 
of the refined rme de, guerre^ which she 
employs, when she wishes to awaken in 
him a mutual affection. 

Lady Selika. Are you not already in possession . 
of the attachment of a female friend, far vfhom I 
.suppose your attachment such as to make all others ^ 
indifferent to you. 

'Mr. Lovell. What! the girl I have at Pad^ 
dington ? Did not care a pin for her the week .after 
I took her :-— only just keep a house for her, and give 
fapr i» drive ia my curricle, now and ibeii, 4>ut of 
common decency^ * 

Lady Selina. Hah! and are these the senti- 
ments to which you would have me trust f when you 
own your infidelity to your wife, to my amiable 
friendj for whom I thought your attachment likely 
to supersede all others. 

Mr. LoVELt. My attachment* to my wife ! Ha ! 
Ha! SCcbc^ .....;.. 
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And should such Dramas as thesci^ 
Mr. Director^ be driven from the stago 
hy the mob in the galleries ? 

Forbid it fashion, and forbid it love. . 

I SHALL conclude with observing, that 
this finished specimen of the Drama con- 
cludes with an epilogue,' proposing the 
increase of pleasure and dissipation iii 
the metropolis; and, to use the poet's 
antithesis, that the woes of war may be 
outdone by theyb/fee^ of peace. 

I am, dear Mr. Director, 
Yours, if you will deserve me, 

Ploba Lo nd I nen sis. 

The next letter which I shall wmsts 
is, or professes. Jo be, written by a cler- 
gyman, in a populous manufacturing 
county. . , 

Worthy Sir, 

A melancholy circumstance has jusi 
occurred in this neighbourhood. Two 
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brotfaera haye been apprehieDded and 
condemned for an highway robbery. 
Though very -young, the eldest not yet 
of age» they are old offenders. I have 
visited them in prison, and, with much 
effort on my part, have excited in them 
a degree of contrition and penitence, 
which (if their lives should in mercy be 
spared) iTioy produce amendment and re^ 
formation. Their father is a worthy and 
opulent tradesman in the metropoHs; 
not faulty in. any thing that I can dis* 
cover, except his excessive indulgence 
to these, his only children. He allowed 
theip at a very early age to frequent 
the Theatres ; and they have assured me, 
wiUi tears in their eyes, that the chief 
source and origin of their crimes and 
misfortune, was the representation of the 
Beggar's Opera ; which had the effect of 
familiarizing iheir minds to scenes of li-^ 
centiousness, at a period when the im- 
pulse of the passions could not as yet be 
pleaded, in excuse for misbonduct They 
have tdld me thatrthe courage andgal* 
l^]7<>f,i^9f;h^tili were subject of ad^ 
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miration and imitation, from their ear- 
liest youth ; and that they were higWy 
delighted with the judicioui^ change of 
fortune in the last scene^ when the hero^ 
instead of being hanged, was restored to 
the arms of his Lucy and Pojly. 

Ir^Aft^ good Sir, these are not th« 
only instances of the kind: and therefc^ 
address this letter to ydu, hoping that*iti 
your official character, you will lay tl^d 
matter before th^ proper tribunal;, and 
bring the question £airly uh^er considCT** 
ation, whether any theatrical perform^ 
ances which a^e.of a criminal m ques»* 
tiooable tendency, should be allowed to 
be. represented pa thejstage. 

lam, with gnea^t esteem. 

Worthy Sir, your obedient^ 
And respectful Servant, 

i €OKsiDBR this isuhject as- of^ itauck 
importance ; imd shall 4het%for^ tadte^aa 
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early opportunity of visiting the Thea- 
tres, and of derising the most speedy 
and effectual remedy for the evih coro^ 
plained of. The Editor of the Beggar s 
Opera admits, *^ that the characters are 

• low and vitious: that the good can de- 

* rive from it no encouragement of virtue, 
' the bad no discouragement of vice/* This 
is true; but I wish it were the whole 
truth. The historical anecdote of the 
day, that the success of this Opera 
caused a distinguishable increase in high* 
way robberies, appears to me both na- 
tural and probable. Thus the Author 
(as others have been since) became an 
accessary before the fact, to all the rob- 
beries and riiurders which have been 
suggested by the representation of it. 
The play is entirely composed of de- 
bauched and wicked characters. Every 
principle of civil and religious order is 
derided and ridiculed, in every part of it. 
Vice stalks in the front of the stage; aad 
is applauded and encouraged ; while vir- 
tue, industry, prudence, and honesty are 
made the objects of every idle jest, acid 
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of every offensive ballad, inserted in the 
performance. The yoiing apprentice is 
taught to admire the perverted spirit and 
courage, and to covet the vulgar and vi- 
cious indulgences, ofMACHEATH; thus 
forming and habituating himself for the 
society of abandoned prostitutes, and 
atrocious thieves: while his sister de- 
lights in the tender and disinterested love 
of Polly ; and learns from the examples 
of her and Lucy, that where so fine a 
gentleman as the captain, deigns to make 
an attempt on a woman's virtue, resist* 
ance is vain and ridiculous. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIANA* 

The middle of the 18th century seems 
to have been a singularly favorable pe- 

* As I shall always reserve a niche, by way of 
note, in my Bibliographiana, for ,the insertion of 
such curious articles as may have been sold at the 
booksales, that are at present carrying on, I think 
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riod for bibliographical amusement. Be* 
tween the years 1750 and 1760 were sold 

the present niche cannot be better filled than by the 
following memoranda. 

At Mr. Bryant's sale (which was not concluded 
when the last article of Bibliographiana went to 
press) the following works were thus liberally dis* 
posed of. 

£. s. d. 

Caxton^s Chronicle, by W. de Worde, 

1495, the title wanting - - 17 6 6 

BAKTin)LOMEUs de Proprietatibus Re- 
run), by W. de Worde. First book 
wanting, but in beautiful condition - 16 l6 

Peince's Worthies of Devon, fol. 1701. 
A magnificent copy, in Russia - 19 8 6 

M;^NEit's Winchester, small paper - 11 11 

Morant's Essex, small paper, ^ vol. - 15 

Queen Elizabeth's Progress and Proces- 
sions, 3 vol. 4to. elegant, in russia - 15 15 

YvERY. A genealogical History of the 
House of Ivery, &c. portraits and 
plates, 2 vol. 4to. 1742, largepaper - 18 18 

I EMBRACE this Opportunity of congratulating my 
bibliographical readers — not upon the general elec- 
tion — but, upon the delightful treat which they will 
all have, in the course of the next forty days, by the 
sale of the library of the 

Rev. John Brand, 
Late Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Every body knows the avidity and diligence with 
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the fine collections of Dr. Mead, Martin 
Folkes^ Dn fi. Rawiinson, and the cu- 

%hich that efninent antiquary collected the biack tet- 
ter : those who have witnessed the manner in which 
l)is draws and shelves were crowded with the produc- 
tions of sach facetious gentlemen as Caxton, Wy n- 

KYN »E WoRDE, PiNSON, RaSTELI.^ MaTOHIE, 

&c. &c. will not be surprised on being informed that 
upwards of fzine thousand articles, or more than dotible 
that number of volumes, are speedily to be disposed 
t)f by public auction. (To begin May 6.) 

This collection,. more numerous and misceflaneous 
than Dr. Farmer's, with abundance of MS. notes 
by the collector, will, no doubt, afford materials for 
enriching the libraries of almost all the black lettered 
virtuosi in his Majesty's united realms. 1 select the 
following as a sort of bon bouche, or specimen of the 
treasures wbich the collection contains. 
227 Arnold's Cbronicle of the Customs of London^ 

elegant, *in Rus&ia, 1521. 
242 The Dyalogtje of Dives and Pauper, by 

Penson, 1493. 
272 England's Parnassus, 1600. 
282 A Boke of Fishing with Hooke and Line. 

A Boke of Engines and Traps to take Polcats, 

Buzzards, Rats, Mice, and all other Kinds of 

Vermine and Beasts whatsoever, with cuts, 

1600. 
454 A Quip for an upstart Courtier ; or, a quaint 

Dispute between Velvet Breeches and Cloth 

Breeches, &c. 1620. 
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rious one now about to be mentioned. 
The three preceding have been already 
described. 

475 A Ch€cke, or Reproofe of Mr, Howlet's nn- 
untinaely sareeching ia her Majesties Ban 
Black letter. 1581. 

494 A curious Volume, composed by the writers ia 
favor of OUT ReformatioB — ^with Mr. Brandts 
MS. Notes. 

733 Buchannon's (G) Detection of the Duinges of 
Marie, Queene of Scottes. 1598. 

750 A Collection of 18 rare Tracts, published dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. 

4849 Hackluyt's Voyages, 3 vol. in 2. 1599- 

4850 Holinshed's Chronicles. 1577- 

5400 Painter's Palace of Pleasure, printed 

by T. Marshe. 
6393 to 6472 A Collection of old Plays, in quarto. 
6486 Pierce, the Plocghman's Creede. No 

date. 

As a striking conclusion, I subjoin the following. 
6479 Pappe with an Hatchett, alia$9 a Fig for my 
Godson ne, or, crake me this Nutt, or, a Coun- 
trie Cuffe, that is, a sound Box of the Bare 
for the Idiot Martin, to hold his Peace : see- 
ing the Patch will take no warning ; written 
by one that dares call a Dog a Dog. Rare. 
Printed by Anoke and Astile* 

The above sale is by Mr. Stewart, in Piccadilly. 
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Wno has not read of Mr. John Hen-, 
ley, or rather of Mr. Orator Henley ? 
so called from his being independenl 
Minister of the Oratory^ in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, This gen tleman^s library, not so 
remarkable for the black letter, as for 
whimsical publications, was sold by auc- 
tion, by Samuel Paterson, in June, 1759, 
and the three ensuing evenings. The 
title of the Sale Catalogue is as follows ; 

* A catalogue of the original MSS. and 
manuscript collections of the late Reve- 
rend 

Mr. John Henley, A. M. 

Independent Miqister of the Oratory, &c, 
in which are included sundry collections 
of the late Mons. des M^aizeaux, the 
learned editor of Bayle, &c. Mr. Lowndes, 
author of the Report for the Amendment 
of Silver Coins, &c. Dr. Patrick Blair, 
Physician at Boston, and F. R. S. &c. 
together with original letters and papers 
of state, addressed to Henry d'Avenant, 
Esq. her Britannic Majesty's Envoy at 
Francfort, from 1703 to 3708 inclusive/ 
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Few libraries have contained more 
curious and remarkable publications 
than did this. The following articles, 
which are given as specimens, remind 
us somewhat of Addison's Memoranda 
for the Spectator, which the waiter at 
the coffee house picked up and read 
aloud for the amusement of the com- 
pany. 

No. 166. God's Manifestation by a Star to the Dutch. 
A mortifying Fast- Diet at Court. On the 
Birth Day of the first and oldest young 
Gentleman. All corrupt: none good; 
nOf not one. 

No. 168. General Thumbissimo. The Spring reversed, 
or the Flanderkin's Opera and Dutch 
Pickle Herrings. The Creolean Fillip, or 
Royal Mishap. A Martial Telescope, 
&c. England's Passion Sunday, and' 
April Changelings. 

No. 170. Speech upon Speech. A Telescope for 
Tournay. No Battle, but worse, and ther 
true Meaning of it. An Army Beaten 
and interred. 

No. 174. Signs when the P. will come; Was Captain' 
Swrn a Prisoner on Parole, lo be cate- 
chised ? David's Opinion of like Times. 
The Seeds of the plot may rise, though 
the leaves fall. A Perspective, from the 
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Bl&irof Atbo1> The Pretender's Popery. 
Murder! Fire! Where! Whene! 

No. 178. Taking Carlisle^ catching an eel by the tail. 
Address of a Bishop^ Dean and Clergy, 
swearing to the Pr r, &c. Ana- 
thema denounced against those Parents, 
Masters^ and Magistrates, that do not 
punish the Sin at Stokesley. A Speecb> 
&C. A Parallel between the Rebels to 
K. Charles I. and those to his Successor. 
Jane Cameron looked killing at Falkirk. 

No. 179* Let Stocks be knighted, write. Sir Bank, &c» 
The Ram-headed Month. A Proof that 
the Writers against Popery fear it will be 
established in this Kingdom. A Scheme 
wisely blabbed to root and branch the 
Highlanders. Let St. Patrick have fair 
Play, 8cc. 

Of Orator Henley I have not been 
able to collect any biographical details 
more ipteresting than are to be found in 
Warburton's notes to Pope's BunciaH. 

He was bom at Melton Mowbray, in 
Leicestershire, in 1692, and was brought 
up at St. John's College, in the Univer^ 
sity of Cambridge. After entering into 
orders, fa^e became a preacher in Lon* 
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don, and 'establi^lied a lecture on Svoh 
day evenings, near Lincoln Vinn Fields, 
and another, on Wednesday evenings, 
chiefly on political and scientific sub^* 
jects. Each auditor paid one shilling 
for admission. ^ He declaimed,' says Wam 
burton, ^ against the greatest peFsons, and 
occasionally did our poet (Pop6) iiiajt 
honour. When he was at Cambridge, he 
began ^o be uneasy; for it shocked hm to 
find he was commanded to 'beUeve against hii 
ozm judgment in points of religion, pfailo«» 
sophy, &c. for his genius leading him 
freely to dilute ail propositions^ mid call 
all points to account^ he was imjiatient 
under those fetters of the Iree-bom mind\ 
When he was admitted into priest's or- 
ders, he thought the examination so 
short and superficial, that he oonsideif d 
it not necessary to conform to the Christian 
religion^ .in order either to be .a deacon 
oi priest 

With these quixotic sentiments he 
came to town ; anditfterhaying, for some , 
years, been a writer for the booksellers^ 
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he had an ambition to be so for ministers 
of state* The only reason he did not 
rise in the church, we are told, * was 
the envy of others, and a disrelish en- 
tertained of him, because he was not qua- 
lified, to he a complete spaniel' However, 
he offered the service of his pen to two 
great men, of opinions and interests di-* 
rectly opposite : by both of whom being 
rejected, he set up a new project, and 
styled himself, ' The restorer ofanti^nt elo- 
quence! 

Henley's pulpit, in which he preach- 
ed, was covered with velvet, and adorned 
with gold. It is to this Pope alludes in 
the first couplet of his second book of 
the Dunciad : 

High on a gorgeous seat^ that far out-shona 
^ Henley's gilt tub^ 

He built an altar, and placed over it 
this extraordipary inscription, ^The pri- 
mitive Eucharist/ We are told by his 
friend We Lst ED (narrative in Orat. Trans- 
act. Ko. }) that * he had the assurance 
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to form a plan, which ho mortal ever 
thought of: he had success against all 
opposition ; challenged his adversaria 
to fair disputations, and none would dih 
pute with him : he wrote, read, and stu« 
died twelve hours a day : composed 
three dissertations, a week on all sub* 
jects: undertook to teach in one year 
what schools and universities teach in 
fve : was not terrified by menaces, in- 
sults, or satires ; but still proceeded^ 
matured his bold scheme, and put the 
church and all that in danger! ' See note 
to Dunciad, book iii* v. 119- 

Pope has described this extraordinary" 

character with singular felicity of ex* 

pression. 

But^ where each science lifts its modern type, | 

Hist'rj her Pot, Divinity her Pipe, 
While proud philosophy repines to shew. 
Dishonest sight ! his breeches rent below ; 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henlev stfiads. 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
' How fluent nonsense trickles from bis tongue ! 
How sweet the periods, neither said, nor sung! 



fkSihmkihB^hemAiefki Henky !. vr\ik thy striatt^ 
While Shskiocjbii^ HAftBi and GiBspjt preach in. 

vain. 
Oh gteat restolrer of the good" old stagc^ 
"Preaeher at obc8> and lakiy of Ay age, 
> Qh^VBlDrdiy thonj of Egypt^s wise -abodes^ 
: Adeo^tpiiest^. vhere iponkeys were the gods ! 
^ut fait with butchers* plac'd thy priestly stalls 
Meek modern faith to murder^ hack, and mawl ; 
And bade tliee liv^j to crown Britannia's praisej. 
Ita TSohAiJSDk^ Tiif bal'sj and in Woi^ston's days. 
BuN<;iAD« Liii. V. ]90^.&c» 

]^ROML£T| in his catalogue of Engrar** 
1^ Portraits,, mentions/pwr of orator Hen-' 
ley: two of which are inscribed: one 
by Worlidge *The Orator of Newport 
Miarket;' anothei: ^without engravert 
name) * A Rationalist/ 
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Mr. Bav y's. twelfth lecture on the che* 
micakphemme$M^ofmaupef wa&on.the his* 

* He once set op his Oratoiy ia Newport Miirket, Batcher's 
&ow» 
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tipry of the discoveries made concerning 
air. The ancients, according to Mr. Davy, 
had no knowledge on this subject. Van 
Helmont, in the sixteenth century ob- 
scurely announced several different elastic 
fluids ; but the great development of this, 
part of chemistry is within the last fifty 
years, in consequence of the labours 
of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, Scheele, 
Lavoisier; and the early labours of the 
British chemists have been proved by the 
latest investigations to have afforded the 
most certain indications of the true com- 
position of the atmosphere. 

Mr. Crowe's twelfth lecture on dramas 
tic poetry was a continuation of his sub-» 
ject of English comedies. He animad- 
verted on those which were brought on 
the stage, and encouraged by the court 
of Chiles, II. and he asserted' that no 
English publications exceeded the dra- 
mas of that age in obscenity, immorality 
^^ profanene^s. He excepted, from this 
cliarge the pieces of Sir George Ethe^ 
jf^dge^. and a neglected play, composed 
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by Cowley (Cutter of Coleman Street) 
Mr. Crowe then proceeded to the come- 
dies written in the end of that century, 
lie gave a character of Congreve, and 
touched upon the controversy between 
hira and Collier: Some information of 
the stage followed upon this ; which he 
exemplified in the plays of Gibber and 
his contemporary writers.. The pjots of 
tliose dramatists, he observed, were some- 
times defective, in being founded upon 
foreign subjects; but that, since their 
time, our comic authors have been more 
careful to avoid such an impropriety, and* 
by taking domestic stories, to give more 
interesting representations of life and 
manners. 

The thirteenth lecture was upon the, 
subject of FARCE. He described this spe- 
cies of the drama, and shewed, that the 
earlier Greek comedy was of this nature. 
He spoke of the difference between farce 
and comedy, and instanced in the pieces 
pf Foote. He gave a character of that 
writer, and spoke of the reprehensible 
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uaeans which he sometimes took to give 
9- stronger resemblance of the pbrsons 
whom he brought on the scene. In this, 
the lecturer observed, that Foote was not 
singular ; for Moliere had recourse to 
similar practices. 

The remaining part of the lecture con* 
tained some observations on masques and 
pastoral dramas, and concluded with a 
high commendation, of Fletcher's * Faith- 
ful Shepherdess/ 

TuE fourteenth lecture treated of those 
theatrical compositions which have been 
translated into English. Mr. Crowe spoke 
of the different styles of translation^ ^nd 
shewed which were adapted to the closet, 
and which to the stage. He then cha- 
racterized the English translations, of 
Eschjlus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plautus, 
and Terence; and noted some of the Eng- 
lish dramatists who have borrowed from 
them. He proceeded to the moderns ; 
the Italian, Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man theatres ; and mentioned what our 
authors ha,d brought from thence. The 
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lecture concluded with observations up<m 
the difficulty of bringing foreign corner- 
dies upon the stage with success, and 
pointed out the causes of failure, in some 
of the attempts which have been made. 
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'2¥s pkasant, through the hap^hoks of retreat^ 
To peep at such a world, 

Cowpeb's Taskf b. it. 

About three weeks ago, I was walk- 
ing with ray old friend Sir Vic ary Vel- 
lum, in the evening,' froni Cornhill to- 
wards Mr. King's, tlie auctioneer, near 
Covent Garden, to be present at a sale 
of prints, with the hope of procuring 
some uniques. " While I was expatiating 
with my friend upon the beauties of the 
ancient engravers, Goltzius, Aldegrave, 
Passe, Cross, Marshall, Loggan, Stock, 
Vaughan, *&c. he bade me, in a very 
sudden but serious manner, take notice 
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of the scene before me. ^ Observe/ said 
he, * the splendour of these shops ; see 
with what elegant variety of articles each 
window is stored ; loolf at yonder glass 
cutter's, and at this jeweller s ; examine 
the perfection of workmanship in this 
steel ware : and, again, reflect how the 
wilds of Russia and of India have been 
explored for these hides of the bear and 
the leopard. Such are the blessings of 
industry, and of a well-directed commer- 
cial spirit/ 

I CONFESS, though I had never before 
made similar reflections, I was struck 
with the justice of my friend's remark, 
and with the dazzling splendour of ^ the_ 
scene before me/ It was approaching 
fast towards, eight o'clock ; the light of 
day had wholly retired ; the street and 
patent shop-lamps began to burn ; while 
the rattling of coaches, the glare of 
flambeaux, and the incessant motion of 
the people, hastening to their last rendez- 
vous, produced on my mind a. very extra- 
ordinary effect- My friend. resumed, stop- 
ping me in the midst of the crowd, ' You 
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Have here a very singular and impressive 
scene : those gay folks decorated with 
feathers, or armed with cocked hats, are 
hastening to the fourth act of the play, 
because they cannot leave their dinners 
time enough to be present at the Jirst 
At the hour when Edward III. was 
preparing for his supper, do his de- 
scendants think about their dinners. But,' 
continued he, *on many accounts the 
streets of London are interesting in the 
evening. I have been at Paris, at Peters* 
burgh, at Vienna, and at Berlin ; and 
Europe has nothing like Cheapside or 
Fleet Street, to boast of. CleanUness, ci- 
vility, splendour, and excellence of ma- 
nufactory, are all to be enjoyed here. 
You may be gratified with a diamond 
large enough for the turban of an Indian 
prince; you may command muslin of the 
finest texture ; you may procure glass, 
cutlery, cloth, books, shoes, and hats, of 
all kinds, and of the finest quality — if 
you have only * money in your purseJ 
Moreover, to the eye of humanity, ao 
evening in London may afford a still 
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moie exqubite gratification. Think,. I 
beseech you/ continued the Knight, 
while his. Yoice faltered, and hia action* 
became tremulous, * think of those good 
ai^la that go about, in the foniL of be^!* 
nerolent human bemgs, ta succour the 
distresseid, to clothe the naked, and to^ 
feed the hungjy. True it is,, wickedness 
and jseduetion range nncontrot^ed ; but 
virtue 9mA. charity are not yet quite skiat 
out from the land* The poor wreftch that 
is driven almost to madness, by the wily 
affta of hear felloe crea^tures, som^tiraea 
meeta .with protection in an asyfaim^ 
of which, perhaps, she evea doixbJted thet 
exiatenyce. Keen and bitter is the bhat 
of evening to her, who sits shi^^ng on 
the pavement, and hides her face in ob^ 
sciirity;.and loud and piercing are tl»s 
diffi of heir little one, with . scarcely, a 
tattered garment to coyer its. tender . 
limbs i But> ah! more keen acfid bitter* 
are the pangs, of that wretch who haa. 
brought her to such ignominy, and mare 
l«id and piercing will be, tme dmfy his. 
supplications for pardon T 
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HjtRE my worthy old friend suppress- 
ed hisDafrative; tears streamed in abuQ-* 
dance down his cheeks; and I was com* 
pelled to touch upon a different subject; 
and to drag htm from a spot to which he 
had, for five minutes, been quite rivet- 
ted.' * These shops. Sir/ replied I, * are 
mdeed sumptuous and interesting ; but 
your reflections have now cast- 8i gloom 
Over * the scene before me/ 

* Sir,' resumed the knight, * we will 
change the subject ; and, if you please, 
abuse the customs and fashions; of the 
age/ By, this time we had reached the 
corner of St.. Paul's; and a number of 
people arf:opping for an opportunity to 
cross the way, a ballaid singer and guitar 
player approached the crowd ; and juMi 
as ihey were going to strike up^ I foiind 
tliat I had been separated from ray 
ftiend, whom no exertions eould again 
recover. It wa» in vain, at such a time^ 
attd in such a place,, to make inquirties : 
s» I hastened home, and found lying on 
iiiy table' the following letters,: whieli ;f 
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offer as a sort of supplementary extraor- 
dinary gazette to the foregoing narrative. 



To the Editor of the Director^ 

Sib, 

• It is now upwards of twelve year* 
since I left London, to retire on a living 
in the country. As my living is situated 
^at a very great distance from the metro- 
polis, I have inflexibly adhered to a re- 
solution of not going thither but on oc- 
casions the most urgent and peremptory. 
It has so happened, that, ever since I 
have been thus sequestered, no occasion 
for making this metropolitan visit has 
occurred. I have rigidly adhered to my 
plan, have invariably amused myself 
with'^the grand features of landscape be- 
fore me, in this delightful part of Eng- 
land, on the confines of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. When the weather permits, 
I take my morning or evening walk, with 
Horace, or Virgil, or, more frequently, 
Milton, or Jeremy Taylor, in my pocket. 
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Seated on a fragiiient of rock beneath the 
hardy mountain-asb, I see the sun set he* 
hind the hills ; I inhale the balmy breezes 
of evening, or the spicy gales of the 
morningv All nature seems spread before 
me; and the magnificence of heaven 
and earth, thus wonderfully united, draws 
tears of transport from my eyes, and kin* 
dies within my breast the purest senti* 
meots of gratitude towards Nature's 
God. 

But, Sir, it has so happened, that my 
rural meditations have been a little in- 
terrupted, by the unremitting assidui- 
ties of my wife, my eldest son, and two 
daughters, to pay a visit to the metropolis; 
and the arguments adduced on the oc- 
casion, (with which I very cheerfully 
complied) are of a nature too singular to 
be withheld from you. * You know, my 
dear, (observed this best of women) that 
our children now begin to approach a 
5tate of maturity. Henry is not only 
past twenty-three, but has the prospect 
of a union with a young Jady of no mean 
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coiii>eKiom and fortune. It is fit that, m 
tlie fumisfaing of bis house, he 6h0u4<l 
beinstracted by a Walk in London. So- 
phia, our eldest, is upwards of nineteen; 
And it is also fit, in case of her ^ture 
mAtrimooial aUiance, that she be in« 
structed by a Walk in Londm/ As I well 
knew bow tenacious mothers were about 
the management of the concerns of their 
children at the period of wedlock, and 
that the procuring of suitable furniture 
was an object of vast importance, on 
this occasion — and as, moreover, I really 
loved my wife too well to put a negative 
on the proposition, I readily acquiesced 
in her wishes, promising Henry, Sophia, 
and Elizabeth (the latter of whom is 
hardly fifteen) that they should accom-* 
pany their mother within five days of the 
signing of the preliminary treaty. 

The treaty was instantly signed ; and 
on the morning of the fifth day, I saw 
them all depart with merry hearts for the 
Metropolis. I cautioned my son, who 
Was a Westminster lad, and had taken 
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his Batchelor's degree at Oxford, to be 
circumspect and prudent^ ; and to con** 
sider it his first duty to pay every atten«- 
tion to his mother and sisters. 

On the fourth day of their arrival in 
town, my wife wrote to me the following 
epistle; which not inaptly describes a 
JValk in London. You will perceive, Sir^ 
that she is a woman of plain good sense, 
and expresses her sentiments as she 
really feels them. 

Doranfs Hotels 
Albemarle Streets 
My dear Husband, 

Since I wrote my last letter, which 
announced to you our safe arrival in this 
busy place, I have been constantly oc- 
cupied, with our children, in parading 
the streets, and visiting the shops : many 
of the former have been wonderfully al- 
tered since we resided here. Tlbe neigh- 
bourhood of St. Clement's Church and 
Snow Hill, you would hardly recollect ; 
OB so vast and so judicious a scale have 
been the improvements! The streets 
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mall J braided ; and rather an apohgyfor 
a cap t is stuck at the back part of the 
head. 1 saw Sophia look with surprise, 
and Eliza with a sort of admiration and 
respect : they both observed, on leaving 
the first shop into which we entered, that 
thejr did not expect to meet with fine 
gentlewomen serving behind the counter, 
i must confess I was not so much dis- 
•gusted with the dress, which is sufficient- 
ly airy^ as' with the manners of some of 
'these young ladies : that conceited air, 
that aflfectation of gentility, that unqua* 
lifted stare and freedom of gesture, are 
quite insufferable ! 

:. But the upkohtery and furniture shops 
are ahriost beyond conception. To some 
of these, there is an artificial grandeur of 
Aonfcy which reminds you of entering 
into aa antient temple or theatre. Fluted 
jcolumns,'of the Tuscan, Doric, and Co- 
xinthiari order, very frequently grace the 
pbriicos of some ; while to others are af- 
fixed orhaments, which rather resemble 
4hfc heads of ships y than the appropriate 
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decorations of a shop. You would thinks 
from some of these entrances^ that you 
were going to the inner apartment of a 
Spanish palace : when lo! out pops the 
master, from a mahogany sarcophagus, 
and importunes you to do him the favour 
of running in debt. His tables are round 
or oblong, and mounted upwards^ remind- 
ing you, * if small things may with great 
compare,* of Milton's description of Sa- 
tan's enormous shield. Mahogany is 
getting quickly oilt of fashion, and wain- 
scot has been long discarded: nothing 
now is seen but Hose^ and Sattin^ arid 
Botany 'Bay wood. If you ask for an 
inkstand, a working table, or a celleret, 
you are sure to have something brought 
you,: it Fantique, quite the reverse of 
what you were led to expect. Satyrs, 
fauns, monsters' heads, and animals of 
all kinds, come staring upon you in a 
most tremendous manner. My girls were 
surprised, and even alarmed : but Henry, 
who had obtained his ideas of ornament 
from Vitruvius, Inigo Jones, and Stuart, 
sat his arms a-kimbo and lustily railed at 



8«ch a ridiculous affectation of the »n^ 

Thehe was $oma time agO| I under-- 
stand, a prodigiouB rage for the M^p^ 
4«m. C\A\iiz »u4 Ki9reen furwture, car- 
§)etB9 mat8$ rugs; in sbort^ every tbimg 
.was doomed to thi$: momtrow fasbioa^ 
Men with birds' heads, aad birds with 
jacn's heads, crocodiles, pbinxes, ai»4 
,<;rows^ were all daocing about the fyj^niXr 
-twre iij the same ludicrous style that Ju^ 
:nius metaphorically describes Hbe maslfcp 
and hatchets/ of Sir William Praper. 
iBut the rage stopped eot here : chairf , 
,tablte, sofas, and sideboards wens all 
touched by the talisman of this Egyp- 
tiaa Qdagician ! and obelisks and pyrai^ 
^mids, besprinkled with hieroglypbip^ 
from top to bottooi, ornamented the 
balls, dining rooms, and drawing rooms 
of our Qrand Seigneurs ! This mania, 
out of compliment I presume to the 
names of Nebop and Abercrombie, is 
now, however, confined within certain 
limits; and the wiser part begin to re- 
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fleet, that, the itidtatiom of the arts in 
their rudtst state^ neither con tributes to: 
jast dticoratian^ nor evinces a correct 
taste in those who adopt it. 

A LITTLE time back, ( I speak ftom, 
the report of a very intelligent waiter in 
the hotel) the good shopkeepers had in- 
scribed over their doors certain odd- 
shaped httem^ which rendered it difficult 
to^inderstand the trade carried on within. 
These letters were in imitation of those 
nsed in lRx>man inscripthnSy so that you 
woiild think every npholsterer and ha- 
berdasher an adept in * Montfaucon's 
Antiquity enpliqu^e/ Perhaps it might 
chagrin these good folks to know bow 
many rude, unlettered, country visitors, 
like myself, have carried their £. JO or 
^.«0 to a diffei-ent market. This rage 
bas^ now almost wholly abated: it pro^ 
babiy commenced in a frolic, and was 
gmvely continued as a very sagacious 
custom'. People now begin to have le* 
igible inscriptioniBi, and to get niore mo^ 
iney in consequence, - ^ ' ' 
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A GEE AT fasbion at present prevails 
of making . the exterior of a shop appear 
like a marble portico : and if you were to 
be set down from Lancashire, in the 
middle of Catherine Street, in the Strand, 
you would imagine yourself to be among 
the principal palaces at Rome, 

V!erd-antique, and Sienna marble 
are brought, it would seem, at an ex- 
pense incalculable, from Greece and 
Italy, to adorn the exterior of a linen- 
draper's or upholsterer's shop. The art- 
ist does certainly his part well ; but the 
owner of the house might have probably 
got more credit by adhering to one sim- 
ple colour of white or grey. 

' The only thing in addition which 1 
have now time to mention is, the absur-r 
dity of decorating carpet-rugs and mats 
with monsters of the bird and beast 
kind. My daughter Eliza was, the other 
day, considerably alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic tiger ^ stretched 
out upon the watch for prey : she ran to 



file, tremulomly exclaiming, 'A wild 
beut^a lion!' On walking up firmly to« 
wards the monster^ wo found him «• 
harmless as the lion described by Addt* 
soHj in the opera of his day! Eagles and 
Tultures are also worked on these fugs : 
objects, as ridiculous and inappropriate 
as can well be imagined I 

Bar the 6 o'clock bell is ringing, and 
the postman waits at the door. Adieu. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

' Thps, Mr. Director, 1 have troubled 
you with my wife's ^Wdlk in London' If 
it can afford the least amusement, or be 
productive of the least correction of a 
perverted taste, I shall feel exceedingly 
gratified* In the mean time I cannot 
avoid remarking, that the character of 
the present day, in regard to the fore- 
going detaik, seems to be a thoughtless 
extravagance, unproductiye of taste or 
utiUty. To get money rapidly, and to 
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spend if tastefully or wisely, are very dif- 
ferent things. In general, common sense 
and appropriate ornament go hand in 
hand. . • 

I SUPPOSE we shall soon be at the 
ine^cy of a fresh set of innovators, who,^ 
I understand, are coming home from 
Kamtschatka, and the Friendly Islands' 
with numerpus drawings of all the fine 
and strange things they have seen in, 
those parts of the world; so that we 
may shortly expect to behold an indian 
god, or a female warrior, grinning upon 
the posts of the principal shops in Bond 
Street. Whether these innovators are 
described in the new edition of 'The 
Ship of Fools,^ I have not had an oppor* 
tunity of examining. But I tire you with 
this long epistle; it is time to assure you. 

Sir, 

How truly I am yours, 

RUSTICUS* 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIANA, 

I AM not aware of the«ale of any cu« 
rious or elegant collection of books, sinc6 
that of Dr. Rawlinson's, before the year 
1764; when the collection of Sir Clement 
Cottrell Dormer was disposed of. The 
catalogue was published under the fol- 
Jqwing title : 

* A Catalogue of the genuine atid ele- 
gant Library of the late 

Sir C. C. Dormer, 
Collected by Lieutenant General James 
Dormer; which will be sold, &c. by Sa:- 
muel Baker, at his house in York Street* 
Covent Garden ; to begin on Monday, 
February the 20th, 1764, and to continue 
the nineteen following evenings/ At the 
end of the catalogue we are told that the 
books were * in general of the best edi- 
tions^ and in the finest condition, many 
of them in large paper^ bound in mo- ♦ 
rocco, gilt leaves, &c/ 

This was a very choice collection of 
books, consisting almost entirely of 
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French, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish. The number of articles did not 
jexceed3082t and^f volunjes, probably 
not 7000. The catalogue i& neatly print- 
ed, and copies of it on large paper are 
Exceeding} J scarce, Among the most 
curious and valuable articles are the 
following: 

No. 599* Les Glorieuses Conqnestes de Jjm9 le 

Grand^ psr PootwU^ en nw^tdn. Paris? 

1678. 

N.B. In this copy, mamfvtryfine and rare por^ 

traits are added, engraved by the most eminent 

ynasters* ' 

No. 604. Eeeaeil des Maisons Koyales^ fott \nm 
gravis par Sylvestre, &c. 
N.B. In the book was the following oete. ^CeP&^ 
cueildes Maisons Royales n^est pas seulement complet, 
en toutes maniires, mats ony a ajouti deplusieurs plans, 
que Von ne trouveni que trh ranment. 
No. 731. Fabian's Chronicle. 1559* 
752. Hall's ditto. 1548. 
75 1 • Higden's Poly chronicon. 1 5S7. 
I should suspect that Dr. Askew purchased th^ 
large paper Hutchinson's X^nophon^ and Hudson^ 
Thucydides. Nos. £246^ «585. 
No. 2249. I)on Qnixote^ por Cervantes. Madr. 4ta. 
l605. In hoc libro hsec nota est. ' Cect/ 
est ttdition originale ; ily a une autre dt/^ 
mesme annie, imprimSe en qmri^j a Jfa* 

4 
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drid, mats imptindc apres cecy. Tay nm 
tautrt et je ks4iy comparez avec deux au-' 
ires editions du mewneannie, l605; une 
imprimie a lAihonne en 4to. Fnuire em 
Faleniia, enSvoJ . . 

JNq. 2590* Thuanus by Buckley, on large pap^^ 
in 14 volumes^ folio ; a magnific ent copy, 
illustrated with many beautiful and rare 
portraits of eminent characters, men* 
lioned by De Tboo. 

JFrom No. £680 1^ tfae^ad of the catalogue (401 aiw 
tides) there appears a choice collection 
of Italian and Spanish books. 



Within five years after the sale of 
Sir C. C. Dormer s books, was sold the 
collection of . 

Robert Hoblyn, Esq. 
The title to the catalogue is as foUbwfi: 
^Bibliotheca Hoblyniana ; sive Cata- 
logus Librorum, juxta exemplar, quod 
manu sua maxima ex parte deseriptum 
reliquit Robertas floblyn, Armiger, de 
Nanswidden, in comitatu CorDubiae. 
Xx)ndiiii,apud J.Murray. MDCCLXIX/ 

Few catalogues contain a more sensible 
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and useful collection of books, or are more 
judiciously compiled, than the above. The 
' Tituli Generales' immediately follow the 
title page, and are well deserving of notice 
by those who are busied in the formal 
tion or arrangement of libraries. The 
.order is lucid, and the general heads do 
not exceed eighteen in number. The ca- 
talogue is very neatly printed, on exceK 
lent paper, in two parts, or volumes, 
containing in the whole 650 pages. A 
head of Hoblyn is usually prefixed ; and 
large paper copies are nearly as common 
as small. 

I AM now, in the chronological order 
of booksales, to notice a collection of 
books, in English Literature, which 
for their rarity and value, in a propor- 
tionate number, have never been equall- 
ed ; I mean the library of 

James West, Esq. 
President of the Royal Society, 
lihe sale commenced on .March 29, 1773, 
and continued for the twenty-three fol- 
lowing days. The catalogue was digested 
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by Samuel Paterson, aman,.^liose 
ability in such undertakings has been, 
generally allowed. The title was as 
follows : . 

* BiBLioTHECA Westiana ; A Ca* 
talogue of the curious and truly valuable 
library ofthe late James West, Esq. Presi^ 
dent of the Royal Society, deceased: com- 
prehending a choice collection of books 
in various languages, and upon most 
branches of polite literature: more espe- 
cially such as relate 1o the history and 
antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
their early navigators, discoverers, and 
improvers, - and the ancient English Izte" , 
ratiire : of which there are a great num- 
ber of uncommon books and tracts, elu- 
cidated by MS. notes and original let- 
ters, and embellished with scarce por- 
traits and devices, rarely to be found: 
including the works of Caxton, Let- 
Tou, Machlinia, the anonymous St. 
Albans schoolmaster, Wynkyn de 
WoRDB, Pynson, and the rest of the 
old Enghsh typographers. Digested by 
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Samitbx. PjiTERsaK^and soldbyMesste* 
Langferds. 
The title page is succeeded by the 

Preface. 
*The following catalogue exhibits a 
very curious and uncommon collection 
of printed books and tracts : of British 
History and Antiquities, and of rai^e old 
English Literature^ the most copious of 
any which has appeared for several years 
past; formed with great taste, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of authors and charac- 
ters, by that judicious critic and able 
antiquary, the late James West, Esq. 
President of the Royal Society/ 

•Several anonymous writers are here- 
in brought to light — many works en- 
larged and further explained by their 
respective authors and editors — ^and a 
far greater number illustrated with the 
RIS. notes and observations of some of 
Our most respectable antiquaries ; among 
whom will be found the revered names 
of Camden, Selden, Spelman, Somner^ 
i)ugdaley Gibson, Tanner, Nicolsda» 
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Gale^ Le Nteve, Hedme, Anttis^ Lewis^ 
St. Atnand, Ames; Browne, Willis, Stuke* 
Ijr, Mr. West, &c. But, above all^ the in-* 
tense application and unwearied dili* 
gence of the admiral^le Bishop Whitb 
Kbnnbtt,. upon the ecclesiastical, mo- 
nasticSly constitutional, and topographic 
cal history of Great Britain, so apparent 
throughout this collection, furnish inat- 
ter even to astonishment; and are 
alone sufficient to establish the reputa^ 
tion, and to perpetuate the memory, <rf 
that illustrious prelate, without any other 
monuments of his greatness/ 

'In an age of general inquiry, like 
the present, when studies less interesting 
give place to the most laudable curiosity 
and thirst after investigating every par- 
ticular, relative to the history and litera- 
ture of our own country ; nothingi less 
than an elaborate digest of this valuable 
library could be expected; and, as a 
supplement U> the history of Engjiisb li- 
terature, more desired/ 

VOL. II. & 
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'That task the Editor has eheerfulTf 
undertaken : ^nd^ he flatters himself^ 
executed as tvell as the short time al- 
lowed would permitr He further hopes, 
to. the satisfactioa of such who are capa-- 
ble of judging of its utility and im* 
portance/ ... 

- ^The lovers of engraved English por- 
traits, (a. species of modern connoisseur- 
ship whicl^ ^appea^ to have been first 
started by the late noble Earl of^Ox-s 
PORD, afterwards^^ taken up by Mr. West, 
Mr. NicoUs, editor of Cromweirs States 
l^apers, Mr. Ames, &c. and since per- 
fected by the Muse of Strawberry-Hill, 
the Rev. Wm. Granger, and some few 
more ingenious collectors) may here look 
.to find a considerable number of sior 
gular and scarce heads, and will not be, 
disappointed in their search.' 

s. p. 



. (An account of the books will appear m 
the next number.) , 
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For the subject otYih&jyieenth lectilre 
Mr. Crowe took those dramas which 
have been composed to ridicule thea- 
trical productionsu He shewed how this ' 
was done hy the contemporaries of Shak- 
speare. He gave an account of the Poet- 
aster of B^ Jonson, and the Satjro* 
mastix of Dekker, ivhich was a reply to 
the former. He remarked upon their 
grossness and personalities. The Rehear- 
sal was the next subject of the lecturer's 
n9tic!e;when he observed, that its noble 
author had neglected the fair opportu- 
nity which presented itself of censuring 
the immorality and profaneness of the 
stage at that period. 

The pieces of a similar kind, which 
succeeded the Rehearsal, were then ex- 
amined) and their respective merits were 
stated ; ^nd upon a general review of 
those satirical dramas, the lecturer con- 
cludedf that they appeared to have somo- 
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times improved our theatre in matters 
of taste, but to have had no higher ob- 
ject. He observed, that this species of 
gat;ire, like comedy, grew more refined, 
jfts it proceeded y and that the latter 
pieces of this description ridiculed the 
faults of dranxatic writers, without, out- 
raging their feelings, by any asperity of 
language, or breach of good manners. 
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No. 179. Thatching ac Mill 

James Ward. 
Thts isay^ry spirited little picture, 
touched ina. forcible and scientific man* 
ner : but too muck is attempted^ within 
so small a compass* The splendid sun« 
set might. have been jjidiciously omitted. 
The purple aj»d yellow prepojaderate too 
ijjuciu . V . 

KOf IjBd The Plasterer. J. Cranch. 
This beautiful cabinet, picture would 
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h^ve been overlookecj- by an eye less 
scientific than the purchaser's, . The co» 
louring is in a quiet cool style, and the 
touch admirable. The scene appears to 
be, a perfect representation of the inte- 
rior, of some shattered but picturesque 
cottage, 

. t^urchased hy Captain ^ AmUy. 

No, 193. A Landscape with Cattle; 

Evening. ^ Miss R Reinagle. 

Whether the height at which this 
painting of Miss Reinagle's is hung, be 
exclusively the cause of the effect pro- 
duced, it would be fastidious to inquire: 
certain it is, that this effect is an exceU 
lent one ; and that the composition and 
colouring betray no ordinary powers of 
execution in the fair artist. 

No* 199^ Iftside of a Stable.; 

i^tQ9. CH<i Feasant at a Cottage Door, 

Both by WestalK 

Thes]^ are painted as companions, 
aiwt^e very pleasing little cabinet pic- 
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tures. The tone of colouring is in a quiet, 
temperate style, and the touch masterly. 
The ionr^r ptirchased by Lady Luqas; 
the latter b^ Sir A. Hume^ Bart, 

Jffo. 201 • A Scene from Nature, Sussex.. 

J. Hammonds 
If ever there was a picture painted 
without trick or affectation, this i$ one. 
The figures and houses are appropriately 
grouped, ?ind the colouring 19 exceed^* 
)ng1y clear and natural. Stich scenes asi 
these, bring ijature immediatejiy before 
the eye ; and gratify, by their simpliif 
t^ty^ more than roaring pataracts, an4 
tenipestuous skies. 

Purchased by Lord Ashbrookf 

^o. 212. View near Canterbury. 

J. Laporte^ 
A pii^EAsiJfG well executed little pic; 
ture : the atmosphere is clear, and tb^ 
effect perfectly natural. ^ 

No. 297- Moonlight scene. 

Q. Arnolds 
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Mi\ Arnold has here executed a very 
difEcult composition with great spirit 
and truth. The bridge and surrounding 
trees, with the gleam of moonlight in 
the running stream beneath, and the 
contending glare of a lime kiln, are all 
faithfully and pleasingly represfented* 
The scenery is romantic. 

Furchascd by the Marquis of Stafford. 

No. 297. A Landscape and Windmill. 

S. W. Reynolds. 

A GRAND picture : the shades are 
broad and deep; and the light is pro* 
duced with an effect, such as we see in 
Rembrandt's best compositions. The ge^ 
iieral tone of colouring is of a bluish 
black; though there is an equal degree 
of warmth and coolness scattered about 
the picture. 

Purchased hy Mr. Guillemard. 

Published by LongAan^ Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Paternoster Row; J. Hatchabd, Bookseller to 
Her Majesty, 190, Piccadilly ; and William 
Miller, Albemarle Street. 

William SaTage, Printer, Bedford Buiy. 
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Graiis ingenium. Gratis dedii ore rotundo 
Mum hquiy prater laudem nuUius avaris. 

HoR. 

In purveying the circle of the arts and 
sciences, and in comparing the progress 
of the moderns with the productions of 
antiquity, we have little reason to admit 
inferiority, except' in some branches of 
the graphic art. We have learnt from 
immortal instructions, the true path of 
science, ascertained by experiment; and 
in an age of refinement, rich in scien- 
tific discoveries, fertile in poets and ora- 
tors,, skilled in the art of war, in naviga- 
tion, in letters, and in every liberal ob- 

vot. lu s 
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jebt of pursuit) we need not ^suppose 
that our fellow countrymen labour under 
any physical deficiency with regard to 
the arts of design: It will therefore be 
my object, with a view at some future 
time of suggesting the means of success, 
16 take a brief survey of the excellence 
attained in former periods, and of the 
circumstances connected with it. 

It is pretty clear that the carving of 
wood and stone is of prior date to the 
invention of pictures ; which require a 
nicer and more refined process of art, 
4ndlias an assigned origin in the st(n"y 
of the Maid of Corinth, tracing the fea- 
1;ures of her lover in an outline on the 
wall : while sculpture is coeval with the 
records of the most remote ages. 

The first habitations seem to have imi- 
tated the stems and branches of trees ; 
^and the first monuments were a heap of 
stones or an upright pillar. In theSBth 
chapter of Genesis, we find that Jacob 
-toQk the stone. which ha4 served for the 



iuppbrt of-^ bi8 head dttring: the ni^ts 
and set it up for a pillar. Joshua raises 
d heap of stones over Achao. God ib 
called " the stone '^ of IsraeL When the 
Tribes of Israel pass the river Jordan 
with the ark in a miraculous manner, 
i^ch is commanded to set up a stone for 
a-memorial. The pilhr of Eliseg neat 
Langollen, which Mr. Pennant supposes 
to be the most ancient monument in 
'Britain^ is of similar character. 

As the art advanced, two stones were 
erected with a traverse over them; the 
Pyramids of Egypt were built, and the 
astonishing caverns of Elephanta and 
Salsette, were hewn from the native 
rock by the Indian devotee. The first 
efforts of skill seem throughout the world 
to have been consecrated to religion, 
and the theology of each nation is usu- 
ally blended with astronomical science. 
The idea impressed on the mind by 
these primaeval structures, is that of du- 
ration. Stonehenge in our country, and 
the wall of China are erections of a cor- 
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responding character, and their massy 
indestructible solidity in all its rude sini^ 
plicity, is perhaps more awful and ma- 
jestic than any succeeding productions 
of a polished age. The overflowing of 
the waters of the Nile produced an easy 
and luxuriant vegetation in Egypt, and 
from the leisure thus afforded for mental 
occupation, that country became the 
cradle of the arts and sciences. • At 
Thebes are still to be seen the remains of 
a temple, unrivalled in the world, and 
worthy of the city with a hundred gates. 
The circumference of this temple * mea- 
sured thirteen stadia, the breadth of the 
walls twenty-four feet: the thickness of 
one of the portals is forty feet, and the 
height of two obelisks before it, each 
consisting of a solid block of granite, 
more than sixty-three feet, besides the 
part buried in the sand. The walls of 
marble (says Savary -f) appear everlast* 

* See Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. chap. 30. Pococke 
and Norden^ and Maurice's Indian Antiquities^ 
lib. iii. 

tSavary's Egypt, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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ing : the roof which rises in the centre is 
sustained by eighteen rows of columns ; 
those under the most lofty part are 
thirty feet in circumference and eighty 
in height. 

If Homer's chronology be correct, 
which there seems no reason to doubt, 
Thebes was ip its glory 1200 years before 
Christ. But though these structures have 
a sublime grandeur from their vastness ; 
we must look for the perfection of the 
art in Greece, and at a much later age, 
about 800 years afterwards, when Peri- 
clies flourished. 

The intervening period is not however 
to be passed without notice. About 1000 
years before Christ, Solomon finished the 
dedication of the temple; and before this 
era the stupendous walls of Babylon, 
and its hanging gardens were erected. 
To tlie same time may be referred the 
magnificent capital of India, Palim- 
bothra*. 

♦ See Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. i. 
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Ajjh these edifices are remarkable for 
a display of enonnpus wealth, and gor- 
geous magnificence, rather than of fine 
taste. As to the riches expended on 
them, we may refer to the computation 
of Atbuthnot, who reckons (and he is 
more moderate than Gray in hii^ Memoria 
Technical that Dfiyid laid up, in prepar- 
ation for building the temple, 620 inii* 
)iona of pounds in gold, and near 200 
millions in. silver* This sum, howerer, 
i$ not to be compared with the wealthi of 
Sardanapalus ; who, when besieged by 
Arbaces, king of Media (about 700 years 
A. C.) made his funeral pile in despair, 
and heaped upon it a thousand f my- 
riads of tal^its in gold, and ten times as 
much in, silver. This account^ derived 
from Athenaeus, may appear incredible i 
but at the same time no modem £oro« 
pean treasure can give adequate notions 
of the boundless extent of Asiatic opu- 
lence. For instance, a w^lthy Bythi- 

t Athenaeus, lib. xii. RoUin. lib. ii, p. £01. 
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nian * made Darius a present of a plane 
tree and vine of gold, adorned with 
jewels hanging like grapes in clusters ; 
and later -f travellers have related that 
an Indian monarch began a sumptuous 
gallery covered with lattice trork of eme- 
ralds and rubies, that should have re» 
presented "grapes when they were green, 
and when they begin to grow red.** Let 
OS suppose these stories exaggerated : 
they must have had some foundation, as 
we may gather from the amassed wealth 
of the native Sultans and Nabobs in our 
own titnes. But the true use of such 
narratives is to exemplify, that no splen* 
dor of affluence can compare with the 
skilful touches of the consummate art- 
hii as amidst all this profusion of wealth, 
we meet with no symmetry in composi« 
tion, no delicacy of proportion ; but all 
is rude grandeur, or costly pageantry. 

Ik flomer-s time (about 850 years 

* Herodotus. Lib. vii. 

t Indian Antiq. YoL i. p. 2l6. 
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A. C.) the art of casting metals must have 
been brought to considerable perfection ; 
as appears by the description of the 
admirable workmanship on Achilles^s 
shield. Homer celebrates the town of 
Troy, and the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo, for the riches they contain in 
precious metals, rather than for any archi- 
tectural magnificence. The art of work- 
ing brass and iron is of antediluvian ori- 
gin ; and Daedalus, certainly one of the 
first artificers in Greece, did liot carve 
the story of the unhappy Icarus in Stone. 
Bis conatus erat casus eflingere in aural 
— ^says * Virgil. 

We now approach the period ^ at which 
the architectural and statuary art was 
raised in Greece to a perfection, which 
has never been surpassed in any age or 
country. About 450 years before Christ, 
Pericles flourished ; and at the same 
time that he ruled Athens by his elo- 
quence, he raised its glory in arms, he 

♦ Eneid. vi. 32. . 
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amended ite internal administration, and 
be adorned the city with the most de^ 
gant and noble edifices. He was the pa-- 
tron of that unrivalled sculptor, Phi- 
dias : who, at his request, formed the 
statue of Minenra, of ivory and gold, 
39 feet in height, for the Pantheon; but 
the sculptor, having engraved his own 
likeness on the shield of the goddess, to* 
gether with that of Pericles, was banish- 
ed for presumption. In revenge he made 
for the people of Elis, to 'which place be 
bad retired, the statue of Jupiter Olym* 
pius^ one of the wonders of the world, 
the master-piece of his art, and which, 
according to Pliny's strong expression, no 
one has attempted* to emulate *f. Quin- 
tilian does not scruple to af&rm, that ^^ the 
beauty of this statue added influence to 
the religion of the times : so appropriately 
majestic was the character of the image.** 

An accurate description of the cde* 

• Jovem Olympium queuif nemg f^Knul^tiu-. Pluiy. 
lib. jcxxy. 
t Quint. Lib. idL ch. 10. 
VOL. II. T 
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brated temple in which this statue was 
placed, is given by Pausanias *. The 
building was of the Doric order, 230 feet 
in length, 95 in breadth, 68 feet high : 
and around it was a peristyle, or single 
row of columns. A colossal Jupiter was 
erected in front ; and on either side of 
the god, mythological figures in sculp- 
ture, or representations of the Olympic 
Games, The entrance was through gates 
of brass, and two ranges of columns^ 
supporting two lofty galleries, led to the 
incomparable image of the Athenian art- 
ist The King of Gods and Men was re- 
presented, seated on a throne, in which 
ivory, ebony, gold, and gems, were in- 
termixed. His head was crowned with 
the io\ive ; and in his right hand was a 
victory, composed of gold and ivory; 
while his left held a sceptre, on the tpp 
of which reposed an eagle, holding in his 
talons a thunderbolt The four extremi- 
ties of the throne were adorned by 
victories, in the attitude of dancing; and 
each of his feet trode on a prostrate vic- 

* Pausanias, Lib. v. c. 11, 
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tory. Tlie body was ivory, and its height 
moie than 50 feet ; the shoes and mantle 
were of gold, and in the folds of the lat- 
ter were engraved various .flowers and 
animals. The throne was erected on pil- 
lars of gold, on which, and the pedestal, 
liie same admirable hand had wrought 
all the greater divinities, particularly 
Apollo, guiding the chariot of day. A 
dome expanded above, adorned with 
representations of the hours and graces ; 
and on the balustrade below, which kept 
off the crowd of votaries, the painter 

Pan^nus had represented Atlas bend- 
ing under the incumbent globe, and Her- 
cules stooping to relieve him. The walls 
and roof displayed the labours of Her- 
cules, painted by the same artist. 

Near the same period may be placed 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
Diana at Ephesus. Of the former there 
is no particular account, but Pliny * thus 
describes the latter. It was 420 feet 
long, and 200 feet in breadth ; and con- 

* PUny. Lib. xxxvi. ch. 14. 
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tJunedj in various dispositioQ^ 127 co- 
lumnS) 60 feet in height, erected by 9S 
many kingft ; thirty-^ix of them were 
richly carved, and one by the celebrated 
Scopas. The order, according to Vitra* 
Tius, was Ionic, and the temple itself of 
the Dipteric kiad^ having two ranges of 
columns, in form of a double portico, 
quite encompassing the outside. — 

I p&oi'osfi to continue this subject m 
a future paper, by some observations on 
the origin of painting, on the progress of 
the fine arts in Italy, and on the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the statements 
which I may have submitted to the 
reader. In the mean time I shall beg 
leave to draw his attention to a striking 
difference between modern and antient 
times. — ^When we view the comparative 
magnitude and resources of the Greciaa 
States, we are surprised at the grandeur 
of their public works. Possessed as we 
are of unbounded commercial and colo- 
nial wealth, beyond the example of any 
age or country, we contemplate with a 
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d^ree of incredulous astonishmeat, the 
great and splendid patronage^ by which 
the fine arts were fostered and eDCOO- 
raged in Greece; — in petty republics, the 
extent of whose territories were not 
equal to the estates of some of our nobi- 
lity. We contemplate them, however, 
without any effort on our part to imitate 
these monuments of antient grandeur; 
the history of which would hardly be 
credited by the sovereigns of the greatest 
modern empires, but for the immense 
and magnificent ruins, which still attract 
the admiration of the traveller. 

C. 



BIBUOGHAPHIANA. 
ANALYSIS OF MR. WEST's CATALOGUE. 

1. Volumes of Miscellaneous Tt^acts. 

Thesje volumes extend from No. 148 
to 200, from 915 to 992. from 1201 to 
1330, and from No. 1401 to 1480.— 
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Among them are some singularly choice 
and curiQus articles. The following is 
bat an imperfect specimen. 

No. 154. Atkyns on Printings with the frontispiece, 
8cc. &c. 

164. 6. Whetstone's Honorable Profession df 
a Soldier^ 1586, &c. &c. 

179. Life and Death of Wolsey, 1641, &c. &c. 

183. Nashe's Lenten Stufie, with the Praise of 
the Red Herring, ld99> &c. 8cc. 

188. A Mornydge RemenilH-aunce, had at ibe 
Moneth Mynde of the Noble Pryncev 
Countesse of Richmonde, &c. Wynkyn 
deWorde, &c. 

194. Oh ! read over Dr. John Bridges, for it is 
a worthie Worke, &c. bl. letter, &c. flee 
Strange and fearful Newes from Plasto* 
near Bow, in the House of one Paul Fox, 
a Silk Weaver, where is daily to be seene 
throwing of Stones, Bricbats, Oyster** 
shells. Bread, cutting his Work in Pieces, 
breaking his Windows, &c. No date!!! , 
1477. Leylande's Journey and Serche, geven of 
hym as a Newe Yeares Gyfte to K. 
Henry 8th. enlarged by Bale, bl. letter. 
1549. 

1480. A disclosing of the great Bull and certain 
Calves that he hath gotten, and espa^ 
cially the Monster Bull that roared ^t my 
Lord Byshop's gate. Bl. letter, pr. by 
Daye. No date. 
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The preceding afford only a very in- 
adequate idea of the ^ pithie, pleasaunt, 
and profittable' discourses and tracts 
which abounded among the miscella- 
neous articles of Mr. West. Whatever 
be the defect*^ of modern literature, it 
must be allowed that we are not quite so 
coarse in the title pages of our books ; 
though it is with indignation I mention 
the advertisement of a modern work, in 
a Sunday News Paper^ under a title, 
which I shall place in the note below *. 

2, Divinity. 

This comprehended a vast mass of 
information, under the following general 
titles. Scarce Tracts. Old and New Tes- 
taments (including almost all the first 

* 'The World of Fashion, with Illlustratiohs, 
Anecdotes, Scandal, Histories, and Characters. 
Written by Alfred Allendale, Esq. M. P. F. R. S. 
F. S. A. LL. D. &c. &c. 

^Oh, what a world is this! ' Shakspeare. 

From 'The Observer,' April 26. To be published 
in three volumes, ]£mo. 
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English editions of the New Testament, 
which are now of the rarest occurrence). 
Commentators, Ecclesiastical History. 
Polemics. Devotions, catholic and cal- 
vinistical. Enthusiasm. Monastical His- 
tory. Lives of Saints. Fatliers. Mis- 
sionaries. Martyrs. Modern Divines and 
Persons of eminent piety. Free Think- 
ers. Old English Primers. Meditations. 
Some of the earliest Popish and Puritan- 
nical Controversy. Sermons by old Eng- 
lish Divines, &c. In the whole, 560 arti- 
cles: probably about 1200 volumes. 

These general heads are sufficient to 
satisfy the bibliographer, that, with such 
an indefatigable collector as was Mr. 
West, the greater part of the theological 
books must have been extremely rare 
and curious. From so fnany Caxtons, 
Wynkyw de Wordes, Pynsons, &c. 
it would be difficult to select a, few which 
should give a specimen of the value of 
the rest« Suffice it to observet that such 
a cluster of Black Letter Genrn, so 
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this department of English literature, 
has herer since been seen in anj sala 
Catalogue* 

3. Educationy Languages^ Criticism^ Clas^ 
sicSf DictiarmrieSy Catalogues ^ Libra^ 
rieSj ^c. 

There were about 700 volumes in 
these departments. The catalogues of 
English books, from that of Maunsell, 
in 1595, to the latest before Mn West's 
time, were very complete. The treatises * 
on education, and translations of the 
ancient classics, comprehended a curious 
and uncommon collection. The Greek 
and Latin classics were rather select than 
rare. 

4. English Poetrt/^ Romances^ gnd 
Miseellanies. 

This interesting part of the collection 
comprehended about 355 articles, or 
probably about 750 volumes ; and if the 
singularly rare and curious books which 
may be found under tlusis h§^ tbme^ 

VOL. II* V 
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were now to be concentrated in one li- 
brary, the owner of them might safely de- 
mand 4000 guineas for such a treasure. I 
make no doubt but that his Majesty is 
the fortunate possessor of almost every 
article under all the foregoing heads. 

5. Philosopht/j Mathematics^ Inventions^ 
Agriculture and Horticulture^ Medi- 
cincj Cookery^ Surgery^ ^c. 

Two hundred and forty articles, or 
about 560 volumes. 

6. Chemistry^ Natural History^ Astrology^ 

Sorcery^ Gigantology. 

Probably not more than 100 vo- 
lumes. The word 'Gigantology/ first 
introduced by Mr. Paterson, I believe, 
into the English language, was used by 
the French more than two centuries ago. 
See No, 2198 in the catalogue. 

7. tiistory and Antiquities. 
'i;«is eampreheaded a- great . number 
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of curious and valuable productions, re- 
lating both to foreign' and domestic 
transactions. 

8. Heraldry and Genealogy. 

A GREAT number of curious and 
scarce articles ma/ be found under these 
heads. 

9. Antient Legends and Chronicles. 

To the English antiquary, few de- 
partments of literature are more inter- 
esting than these. Mr. West seems to 
have paid pj^rticular attention to them, 
and to have enriched his library with 
many articles of this description, of the 
rarest occurrence. The lovers of Caxtou, 
Fabian, Hardyng, Hall, Grafton, and 
Holinshed, may be highly gratified by 
inspecting the various editions of these 
old chroniclers. I entreat the diligent 
bibhographer to examine the first 8 ar- 
ticles of page 209 of the catalogue. 
Alas ! when will all these be again united 
at a sale? The fortunate period for 
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collectors is gone by ; a knowledge of 
books almost ©very where prevails. At 
York, at Exeter, and in I^ondon, this 
knowledge may be found sometimes on 
the dusty stall, as well as in the splendid 
shop. The worth of books begins to be 
considered by a different standard to 
that of the quantity of gold on the ex- 
terior ! We are now for * drinking deep*^ 
as well as * tasting / ' What an enlighten- 
ed posterity may we anticipate \ But I 
crave pardon for this digression, and lose 
sight of Mr. West's uniques. 

10. Topography. 

Even to a veteran like Mr. Gough, 
the present father of this pursuit, such a 
collection as may be found from p. 217 
to p. 2S9 of the catalogue, would be 
considered a very first-rate acquisition. 
I am aware that the Gothic wainscot 
and stained glass windows of EnJleM 
iS^f^y enshrine a still more exquisite to- 
pographical colIecti(m ! But we are im- 
proved since the days of Mr. West ; and 
every body knows to whom these im-« 
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provements are, in a great measure, to 
be attributed ! When I call to mind the 
author of ' British Topography' and ^ 5fe- 
pukkrcd MonumentSj' J am not insensible 
to the taste, diligence, and erudition of 
the *par nobile fratrum,' who have gra- 
ti6ed us with the * Envirom of London/ 
and the first volume of ^ Magna Bri- 
tannia!' 

The preceding is to be considered as 
a very general, and therefore superficial, 
analysis of the catalogue of Mr. West s 
library : copies of it, with the suras for 
which the books sold, are now found 
with difficulty, and bring a considerable 
price. The number of articles, on the 
whole, was 4653 : and of the volumes, 
probably about 8000. It now remains 
to submit a sketch of Mr. West's life 
and character. 

Well known as must have been the 

'character of so diligent and successful a 

collector, we find that his death was not 

noticed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 

(the then great channel of literary ciiH; 
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chat) with any peculiar marks of distinc- 
tion or regret. His name occurs in the 
42d vol. p. 343, only among the dry 
items of necrology. In the 6th vol. I find 
his name in the Committee of Managere 
of * the Society for the Encouragement 
of Learning;' in the interval between 
these volumes, it does not occur in a man* 
ner worth the least notice. 

[To he concluded in No. 18.] 
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Mr. Davy's fourteenth lecture was 
on the ocean, lakes, rivers, and springs, 
and the general chemical agency of wa- 
ter in the system of nature. Mr. Davy 
gave an account of the great natural ar- 
rangement of this fluid in the different 
parts of the globe, and its various impreg- 
nations. The sea is salter towards the 
equator than towards the poles, and the 
inland lakes in the warm countries are 
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» 
generally much impregnated with saline 

matter ; and these circumstances are of 
much importance in preventing the pu- 
trefactive process from going on in their 
waters. 

The impregnations of springs are usu- 
ally destroyed by the beds over which 
they pass, or the different ingredients 
neutralise each other, and water under 
• common circumstances, becomes purer 
as it flows ! 
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215. Clovelly, on the Coast of North 
Devon. W. DanielL 

This picture seems painted faithfully 
from the objects which presented them- 
selves in the landscape before the artist's 
eye ; but the effect is rather too shining 
for nature. The touch, however, is vi- 
gorous and scientific. 
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249- A Scene on the Rhine, with a iloat 
of Timber. R. Freebaim. 

Superior to Mr. Preebaim's large 
picture ; where the effect is weakened 
by too minute a finish. Tiie present is a 
beautiful little bit of landscape ; the wa- 
ter and boats are happily touched. 

Purchased hy Edward Rogers^ Esq. . 

253. A Landscape. S. Drummond. 

This may be called a stiff and sombre 
painting, but. there are parts about it 
extremely well executed. A depth of 
shadow, and freedom of handling, ren- 
der it no uninteresting picture to the 
connoisseur. The figures in the fore- 
ground are well conceived and executed. 

^55. A Landscape. S. W. Reynolds. 
..What, some will remark, can there 
possibly be interesting in this dull com- 
position—where clouds, smoke, and 
dust, are all indiscriminately Convolved ! 
I answer, much : an astonishing freedom 
of pencilling, and considerable know- 
ledge of the chiaro oscuro^ may be discos 



V6*e3 iti this f)idtui-e. To a j^outig be- 
gltin^i^ it IS full oi instruction^ 

25©. A Landscape, with a Waterfall in 

the Distance. B. Barken 

tJNbotJBTjfeDLT this is, upou the 

#hdle, d fine picture; the background, 

in which a cataract tiimmed from a loilj 

inoutitainV losing itself in mist, is the 

best executed feature in the landscape^ 

l^e fofeground, especially the cattle^ 

itdntis force, becatise nature has not been 

accutateljr studied. The cows are not 

happily exiecutedi 

Turchased hj Sir Oswald Moseley, Bart. 

365. A Landscape with Sheep. 

C. Cramer. 

A vfiKY beautiful little picture. The 
shepherd's boy, the cattle, and particu- 
larly the back ground, evince much 
taste and accuracy of observation. 

Purchased hy the Marquis of Staffwd. 

$S9- A Landscape with Cattle, from Na-* 
ture. B. Barker. 

VOL. II. i 
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.This is much superior to the preced- 
ing picture of Mr. Barker : and may be 
called a grand and beautiful composition^ 

Purchased hy JE. Loveden Loveden^ 
Esq.M.P. 

270. A Landscape and Figures, from 

Gesner's Death of Abeh 

Rich. Corboi^ld*: . 

Ox close examination this will appear 
to be a scientific composition. . The 
branches of the tree, so prominent ia 
the foreground, are touched with a free-, 
dom and force truly admirable : and 
though nature seems to put on, in this 
region, a sombre hue, she apologises, by 
the magnificence of her productions, for 
the want of harmonious tints. The figures 
are very interesting; and the atmosphere 
is well managed. 

Purchased by Lord Rihblesdak. 

J?74. Interior of a Wood, P. Reinagle. 

There is an air of solitary grandeur 

about this picture, which cannot fail to 

interest those who are fond of retired 
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and solemn scenery. To the left, in the 
fore ground, a stag is quietly grazing : 
the only animal exhibited. The trees 
are touched in an artist Jike manner. 

279* Scene on the Banks of the Jumna, 
near Delhi. T. Daniell. 

A MAGNIFICENT compoisition : in the 
usual style of this celebrated artist* The 
tone of colouring is tender, and the 
whole scenery seems to be a happy re* 
presentation of nature. 

287. Civita Castellana. 

R. R« Reinagle. 
A VERY beautiful and classical compo« 
^ sition, somewhat in the style of Zucca*' 
relli. The landscape seems true ItaUan. 
Mr. Reinagle is forming his taste on 
very correct principles, and successfully 
exhibits, to the eye of an Englishman, 
the trees, mountains, and rivers of Italy. 
The tone of colouring is warm but na-^ 
tural. 

Purchased by Viscount Ashbrook. 
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Craeia eapia fcrum vktorem eepU, it arta 
TntuUt agresti Lath. 

HoR. 

As in referring to the Temple of Elis, 
I have mentioned a painter among tlie 
artists employed, it may be proper to 
take a short view of the rise of this art. 
The painters of note first mentioned in 
history, i^£tjxis and Parrhasivs, are 
about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, which began 430 j-ears A. C. and 
lasted 27 years. Socrates is intro« 
duced by Xenophon, conversing with 
Patrhasius. In the course of perhaps 
fifty years antecedent, there flourished 

VOLw It. T 
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PbLYGNOTus, Aglaphon*, and Pa- 
NiEUs. The Art of Painting seems to 
have advanced with surprising rapidity 
to perfection; for we find few or no me- 
morials of it in Homer, or in the Greek 
tragedians; ' 

It is true that the use of colours is very 
antient : they are still to be seen on the 
walls of the temple of the Thebais in un- 
faded lustre ; and three thousand years 
have not dimmed them en the sides of 
the stones which inclose Egyptiaa nram- 
mies. But this is a very different thing 
froin the lively representations of pic- 
tures : nor can t^ pgscntic figures which 
some travellers 5^ 2ife coloured oq the 
*aHs €f the Egyptian t«»pl^, he al- 
lowed much praise a» works of art, 

^a9£S^UEifeationd picture^ two pr three 
tim^; hut. the yfotd probably meaoi^ 
painted idols^..^ in JerooHah 9!^9*^^ he 
painteth it with vermilioa/^ Jezebd paint- 
e^ la^ fo^/^ md in ^ Iliad both Her 



"*^ See^Plmy, liU 15. ch. ^, 9j fcc, and Cicem ia 
Brut, 



len and Andromache are described aft 
working flowers of various hiie. " The 
apples of gold in pictures of silver/^ men- 
tioned in the Book of Proverbs, were 
probably woven, or done in similar 
embroidery* To the same infancy of 
skill in this art may be referred the Mext 
ican paintings, the monstrous designs of 
the Chinese artificers, and the sumptuous 
cafpets of Persia. No proportion was 
observed ; and the only effect pro* 
duced, or intended, was a display of 
foroM aad gaudy colours, without an at* 
tempt at e^actnessi^ But Zeuxis painted 
z, boy with grapes, so naturally executed, 
that the birds pecked them; and the 
artist was therefore angry with himself, 
for having foiled in the figure of the boy, 
whose presence ought to have frightened 
them^ Thb shews a considerable profic- 
iency in the art. But^ as Zeuxis ' de- 
praved the birds, Parrhasius with his 
i:uTtaiii» deemed even bis nral. 

Isr the next age, that of Alexander the 
Great, about 330 yearsr A. C. flourished 
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ApEfciiii*; who, nccprdiag Heiili^jjfiv 
Q3«a(lled: all painters, M ba^jsibfef^^fi^PWl. 
after T him. The ? deli€a?;y ofirW* cpjcyiji.: 
may be^^h^ed fromi Cieergfjs do^fifvp? < 
tipn of tlfce CoAN VBNCfS. <* Jlti,.ig>i«)$. 
ftpsb, feiit ilike flesh i. ^d th*t .^fttolt. 
dilfused and biended , with a .£air -^Vf^it 
UvQot blood* ..but thjB r^einbliuj9e,^of 
hloodfc', .Hp .was ia great favpj wi^i 
Alexander. The raost celebrate4 4»r* 
formaoce of this aitiat was " the.?lB«t»; 
Anad^omeue" car. rising. jfrom:: the afsfti 
and>oQ^ account of thk pic^ur^i aij^b^l^^ 
. of 100 f taleota, .if .19^635, mm seoiitiui 
by the Athenians to fab oative Isle>0|iCb«* 
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. .. A-PBtiiEs made a voyage to.Hhodtei- 
jtosea t^e' i^aioto: FRotoa£i^£s..>,€aU*; 
ing at his house, he found only an old 
«/'ooianv who took care of the |KiintiiA^ 
^lid seizihj^ a brush, he drewa gimpI6 
<^i^tl^p§ oyer a .half finisih'^d plctiare. l^o*, 
ti<igQr)«s|Ju|^ft }m retiuxQ, eid^ivam^ ijaiti 
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ApeMeshad beeft there; and forming » 
8tS4t%no^e<d«lkateline by tlmt t>f ^peli^Sy 
hSd^ his sei^atit shew it the stranger, if 
he^jaine ^gain. The Coan, impaliest 
ofa'sttperior, drew a third line, which ^ 
es^eded the former, and baffled th»- 
fsHlMT powers of art. Pliny says these 
three outlines (linese) almost eluding the 
sight, were long preserved in the Capitol 
at Bo^e, and more valued than ^^ 
pa^intmgs of the best masters. Before 
ApeMes left Bhodes he inquired th^ 
price ^t on the paintings of Protdgenesr 
^^^eftue trifling sum being mentionedv^ 
h« cfffered for them fifty talents,' about' 
ten thousand pounds of our money, sold 
them.fbr his own, and thus eoh?inced 
the. &me .^ of iiis rivals A> long eato^ 

f^^The^ f^et will tecoH^t a iiimllac ciffcamstdncei,' 
ini^ owa times : I mean that of Sir Josl^ua^ Rey-», 
Holds, purchasing a j)icture by Gainsborougfa^ and 
thWdby instruciing the public in ihfe vtiiile tb'bfe' yef^ 
oil iiie paiiftlf^gs of that ^Ixt^Keo^ cirtH-^ c^^l^^ 
other anecdote from La Peinture, poeme^ par le 
M|ei:re.-r-;C€stun usage 6tabli k Rop:^^ de faire p^ettre 
en^ mosaique dans Feglise de Saint Pifr^j tpf^lesta* 
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logoe. ot artists might now" be tiamed^ 
Fraxit£L£]$ in marble^ the fomous 
Lysipfus * ia brass^ Polycletus, who 
made a statue of so just proportion, that 
it was called " The Rule-f-;*^ and many 
others^ both painters and statuaries, but 

Weaux estim^s. Le Dominiquain ayant peint la 
commanioQ de Saint Jer6me^ d^sira cette dutinc* 
tioD> et fit eKposer son tableau dans cette eglise^ 
pour Stre jug£ par le public ; — mais soil ignorance^ 
soil jalousie, son ouvrage fut m^connu et re]%q6 
comme par m6pris dans un lieu oii il seroit peut-etre 
encore ignor6, sans la franchise du Poussin.- Ce 
petQtre apprend oii est le tableau et demande ^ la 
copier: comme il travatlloitj k JDomintqui^Q enlre 
pour obserter rimpressicm de son ouyr^ge sur na 
artiste habile^ se tient derriere lui lie conversation, 
et developpe sur I'art la theorie la plus lumineuse ; 
le Poussin 6tonn6 se r^l6urne, le voit les yeux 
inouill^s de larmes ; le DomiBfiqttain ae nomme; I^ 
Poussin jette les pinceaux, ^ l^veet lui baise la 
main avec transport ; il ne se bor(ie pa^ k cet koua» 
mage, il employe- tout son credit pour r6habiliter I< 
tableau, qui a hi copi6 en mosaique daas I'^gliae 
de Saint Pierre* 

"* Edif tp vetui^ Uje quisse, prieter Aptikna^ 
Fingeret ; aut a|iuft Lj/sippo docerft sarfi^ . 
Fortis AJexandri voltum simulantia. 

Hoar 
See C^uintilian* Pa. 5di3« and Pliny. 
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it is sufficient for tha present purpo^ to 
epumerate those of most note, 

Ijf Italy the Pantheon was erected, or 
adorned, in the time of Augustus Caesar, 
bj hist son-in-law Agrippa. He^ at least, 
added the admirable portico, scarcely less 
an object of wonder than the temple itself; 
ccKOsisting of sixteen pillars of oriental 
granite, each composed of a single stone. 
Hie edifice is circular, and receives the 
fight from an aperture in the domec^ 
89 feet diameter. This is the most mag* 
lilficent and perfect relic of antiquity 
jweserved to the world. 

Mark 1 how the dread Pantheon stands. 
Amidst the domes of meaner hands I 
Amidst the toys of idle state, 
How simply, how Severely great! 

But the tan pie of Jupiter Gapitatiims 
€m the Tarpeian BocJc, was the most su- 
perb of the Bomaxi structures. Tarqui- 
nius Prii^cus began it ; it was several 
times demolished and repaired, and pro- 
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bably never appeared in greater lustre 
than in the time of Julius and Augustus 
Caesan It is said to have covered four 
acres * of ground* 

TulB capture of Corinth by Mummiu^ 
about a century before this period^ and 
the consequent subjugation of Greece^ 
was the occasion of mtroducing a taste 
for the fine arts among the Romajis. Be^ 
fore this time they paid little or no at* 
tuition to painting or sculpture; and 
Mumniius himself, it is well known» was. 
extremely ignorant in works of art* 
When, however, Attains, king of Per-^ 
gamus in Mysia, offered to redeem of 
this Roman general the picture of Bac- 
chus, painted by Aristides, for what 
Pliny calls sexies sestertium, or more 
than £.4,800; Mummius, imagining there 
must be some hidden virtue in the piece^ 
refused to part with it. The same mo« 
narch, however, redeemed another pic- 
ture for 100 talents, more than f«f. 19,000* 

* See Pliny. Lib. xxxiiL and Suet, ip Aag. 
f Pliny. Lib. vii. 38. 
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^^ffifliy^t^ ipj|tes,iij. tHe, ^^fff& place Qi^. 
y^\^^^Y^9X, i^ius Caesar bpught the 
Medea and Ajax of Timomacbuus , fpr 
80 talents, c£. 15,500. These sums will 
j^Qt,^ea> iqjippderate, if we consider the 
mgiepse^iphe^ of Attains, and of some 
i#(^|4dp8^ ipi Greece and Rome. They 
j^l^p^eed aajr modern exanaple, inac- 
cmgnujated treasure, and profusion of ex* 
g^nse; though the amount of circulation 
l^r^^ith was not so great, as in some pf 
W^' caplif^ls, in proportion to the nuni^ 
y^y of inhabitants, and. the quantity of 
cpfDmoditjes. While in Asia the arts 
teem to have been merely subservient to 
rqyM j^ia^iftcent^, th^y were fostered 
^^t ;Gripece by P^erides, and afterwards 
Ijiy^lexander^ and at Rome by the Cae- 
s||r^i,an4 in inodejrn. times by thq M(^^ 
dici, and their successors. 

Amidst the spleh^^^ qualities/wliiGh 
Iiav^ adorned Veroes, and -addfed /aigni- 
ty to the conquerors of the world : none 
shines ^witli tt blister ^ofmOTtl<;ptenna* 

v6l;'1T* • ' "^ * '?5'*' •^: • ;' *' ^''^^ 
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ijetot lustre, than a taste and regard for 
science and the arts. Without this, the 
names of Alexanpuu and C^saiv 
AVOuld have descen,ded to posterity, in 
the same rank with Jthose of Attila^ Gen^ 
ghis Khan^ or any other barbarous and 
sanguinary tyrant. The victories of Louis 
THE Htht. conferred on him no glory,, to 
bje compared with tliat .which he acquired^ 
by his munificence to men of superior ta^ 
leiit and. genius: ,aijt4 .when Alexander 
spared the Jipuse of Pindar^ at Thebes, 
and Demetrius tliat of PrQtogeiies, at 
Rhodes, the. distiftctioij bestowed by 
the^e €onque^oF9 on merit, was reflected 
back with doubles honoi^.to their own 
characters. . ' m / . ^ 

:In the cultiyajtipi^ q^ thp arts, how- 
ever,^ patronage^ though it piay do^much, 
yet cannot do all. Without it, the fine 
arts fnay >Mlth^r :and fade in: obscurity 
and neglect; but .th«e ih^ve been pe- 
riodsy at which the h^pd of dan^inipa 
and opulence faas.disp^f^e^ '\\^ bounty ia 
vain. Pliny says,:ithat in his ^(m^Qever 
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were such sums expended upon works 
of art, and yet they were in a state of 
degeneracy and decline. What is the 
reason he gives ? " Because the object 
of the artists, which used to be glory, is 
now gain/' The man, whose views are 
bounded by temporary reward, and tem- 
porary applause, has not yet fell the 
true and sublime enthusiasm of a supe- 

' nor mind* When Zeuxis was reproJach- 
ed with slowness of execution, lie replied, 
that he worked for posterity. When 
Phidias dared to form his own Hkeness 
in conjunction with that of' Pericles, it 
was not wealth, but glory that he de- 

* siredv .'•.'/•{ 

' ' ,':/... . -^ 

^^ To the liberality of the patron must 
theffefore' be added spirit and genius on 
the part bflhe artist, and the resolution to 

' forego presient profit, and to work his 
way by dow and patient degrees to per- 

" faction. Rapid execution is so delight- 
ful, and so much the theme of praise, 
that it is no wonder it has seduced many 

' from an attention, to more solid and eor« 
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rect beauties. .Yet it is by no means ^ 
proof of a superior mind, tq be easily sar 
tisfied with its own perforaiances : much 
less is it the mark of genius, to execute, 
any work hastily and ill. Labour, labour 
in one shape or another, , is the price 
which man must pay for excellence in 
every art, science, and pursuit. Facility 
and skill are oqly to be acquired by se- 
vere and patient perseverance in study 
and practice. 

Patkonage and study, however, and 
even talents, will fail of their object, if 
the artist's views do not receive a proper 
direction. Under the prevalence of a false 
taste, or a feeble, hard, or ill-conceived 
manner, nothing highly excellent can be 
expected* The beginner must neqessarily 
be a copyist ; and the difficulty, is what 
style he should select for imitation. When 
Lysippus was. asked what model he pre- 
ferred; he replied, pointing to a multi- 
tude of persons assembled, that nature 
was the artist's best pattern. And in fact, 
the transcendent attainments of the an- 
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tients may be ascribed to no one cause, 
more than to this, that they did not ser- 
vilely follow this or that example, but 
aimed at perfection. The same com- 
manding spirit taught them to disdain 
superficial, affected, gaudy ornaments, 
and to adopt a chaste and simple style 
of manly grace. To their example the 
modem artist must still be referred for 
colouring and disposition, and above all, 
for animated character* 

Athens, and afterwards Rome, gave all 
foreign people the appellation of barba- 
rians. Wherefore was it ? Because they 
were deficient in bravery ? No ; for that 
was not th^ case. It was because they 
were ignonUit of the refined pursuits and 
enjoyments of cultivated life, and of the 
mtellectual attainments of art and 
science. Athens and Rome have been the 
most distinguished states on the theatre 
af the world ; and they do not owe that 
distinction to their courage and conquests 
alone, for other nations have been brave 
and victorious ; for example the Tartars, 
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the Germans, and the inhabitants of Asia. 
Yet the memorial of these tribes has al- 
most perished, except in the history of 
certain great events. Athens and Rome 
were most eminent at the time the arts 
flourished among the inhabitants in per- 

. fection, and it is their long continued 
train of sculptors, painters, poets, ora- 
tors^ historians, contemporary with their 
powerful statesmen, which has given 
these two states the prerogative of super- 

' iority, and shed around them a dazzling 
;bla;Ze of eternal glory. . C, 






BIBUOGRAPHIANA, 

.Some Account of Mr* James, \Yesx- 

Mr. Nichols, iii his anlusing bio- 
graphy of Bowyer, has not devoted so 
largie a portion of his pageS tb the 'de- 
scription of Mr/ West's collectiph, life. 
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and character, as he has to many col- 
lectors, who have been less eminently dis- 
tinguished in the bibliographical world. 
Whether this was the result of the pau- 
city, or incongruity of his materials, or 
whether, from feelings of delicacy he 
might pot choose to declare all he knew, 
are points into, which I have neither right 
nor inclination to inquire. ' ^ 

It cannot be denied that strange sto^ 
aries have been told about the mode of his 
occasionally acquiring books; but, whe- 
ther by lucky bargains, . generous gift^, 
or singular discoveries,, it were n6w idle 
to investigate : nor will 1 in the leist 
preten4 to admit, or reject, or doubt the 
fact of his having got possession of a 
certain t^i^?^ MS. which he parted with 
in 9- xnanxier highly to his own gr^tifica- 
tipfl, |uid to the increase of ^is revenues. 

rjT^E following; is literally froih' Ni- 
xh9Ws^. Anecdptes of Bowyer. • Jamfes 
tV'es^, c^f ATsc4tt, in the . couh'^y of War- 
wick, Esq;. M. A. of Baliol College, Ok- 
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ford (son of Richard West, said to, be 
descended, according . to family tradi- 
tion, from Leonard, a younger son of 
Thomas West, Lord Delawar, who died 
in 1525), was representative in parlia- 
ment for Su Albans, in 1741 ; and, being 
appointed one of the joint Secretaries of 
the Treasury, held that office till 1762; 
In 3765 or 1766, his old patron the 
Duke of Newcastle obtained for him a 
pension of £. 2000 a year. He was an 
early Member, and one of the. Vice. Pre- 
sidents, of the Antiquary Society.; and 
was first Treasurer, and afterwards Pre- 
sident, of the Royal Society. He married 
the -daughter and heiress of Sir Thojma* 
Stephens, timber merchant, in . South- 
.ivark, . with whon;i lie had a. large fortuiie 
ip^ouses in Rotherhitj^e.; and by whorii 
he had a son Jamesi Wpst, Esq. Mow 
(1782) of Alscott, one pf ihe Auditors of 
the Land Tax, and sonietiiiie Melhber 
Qt P^rliain.ent for Boroughbridge, . in 
Yorkshire (who in ' 177^ married the 
dat^hter of Chnstopher Wren, bf Wif6^- 
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daughters. Mr. West died in July, 1778. 
His large and valuable collection of Ma-^ 
NCJSCRIPTS was sold to the Earl ofSheU 
burae*. His very valuable collection of 

* The Lansdowkb Manuscbipts^ whicb^ after 
the sale of the books, were to have been disposed 
of by public auction, about a month ago, are now^ 
to tbejoj of every rational man, most probably to be 
deposited in that great national receptacle, the Bri- 
tish Museum. At least, a character of high intel- 
lectual rank has introduced the subject to the notice 
of Parliament: and.it is sincerely to be hoped, that 
the same patriotic spirit which prevented the disper* 
sion of the Uarleian and Cottoniax Manu* 
SCRIPTS, and the Town ley Marbles, will, on the 
present occasion, maintain its reputation and con- 
sistency, by enacting, ' that These Manuscripts 
dp become national property !' The spirit of the 
Chair f if it be again filled as it has been wont to be 
filled^ will not, I am confident, be wanting to givo 
efficacy to any 'measure which has for its object the 
preaervation 9XiA diffusion of knowledge. I shall most 
probably continue this note to some good purpose^ 
if I eattract for the gratification of all worthy bi* 
bliographers, the preface to the first volume of 
the catalogue of these MSS. as published by Messrs* 
I^eigh and Sotheby^ about three months ago. It 19 
literally as follows : 

' The late Marquis of Lansdowne*s manuscripti 
Qorqu^tionably form one of the noblest and most va* 

VOL. U. jkA 
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books, (including the MS. notes of many 
learned men, already noticed in the Pre- 

luable private collections in the kingdom. They were 
principally accumulated by the industry of the two 
celebrated Collectors, Mr. James West and Mr. 
Ph. Carter ET Webb, whose favourite study and 
amusement it was, to procure and preserve all! the 
original papers and records, which they could meet 
with, relative to the laws, customs, government, to- 
pograpby^ and history, both civil and ecclesiasticah 
of England and Ireland. 

^Mr. James West's collection includes one hun- 
dred and fifteen volumes, in folio, of original Cecil 
Papers, with materials sufficient tb make up the 
number one hundred and twenty. These papers 
were bought in 1682 by Mr. Richard Chiswell, a sta- 
tioner of London, of Sir William Hickes, the great 
grandson of Sir Michael Hickes, who was Secretary 
both to Lord Burleigh, and to hid son, the Earl of 
Salisbury. They were afterwards sold to Mr. John 
Strype, 'Vicar of Low Leigh ton, of whose executor 
they were purchased by Mr. West. These manu- 
scripts were scarcely, if at all, known to Collins, 
Murdin, Jones, Birch, and other publisbers'of State 
Papers ; and yet, if we except those of the Earl of 
Hardwick, no papers were more deserving of publi- 
cation. In Mr. J. West's collection there are also 
Bishop Kenneths Historical Papers, which are very 
voluminous and valuable; — ^likewise Surveys, and 
other materials for the histories of the different 
counties of England, particularly Si|ssex and York- 
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face) was sold by auction (as before 
»tated«) The sale lasted 24 days. His 

sbire^ which were collected by Warburton, AnstiSj 
and other antiqaaries ; — ^also considerable treasures 
in the department of Family Histdryj and Pedigree, 

: with Heraldical Collections of Le Neve> and most of 
the Heralds and Kings at Arms^ back to the time of 
Glover and Camden ;— -and many original Abbey 
Registers of great value, as Records in tythe causes^ 
Sec. — and finally, every paper and volume that could 
be procured, relative to the office of Secretary to the; 
Treasury, which Mr. West enjoyed for many years. 
His intimacy with the second Harley, Earl of Ox-> 
ford, seems to have contributed much to enrich him 

. in several of the aforementioned particulars. 

'Mb. Ph. Carteret Webb's Collection, consisting 
chiefly of Parliamentary and Revenue History, con- 
tains numberless curious articles relative to the Chan** 
eery. Exchequer, and Treasury, the Spiritual and 
the Admiralty Courts, Wards and Livery, Star 
Chamber, &c. Among these ajre above thirty vo- 
lumes of the Papers of Sir Julius* Csesar, Judge of 
the Admiralty in Queen Elizabeth's time, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Master of the Rolls in 
the time of James I. and Charles I. From them may 
be gained almost a complete history of the finances 
of those reigns, together with much secret in forma-, 
tion, and many curious unpublished State Papers, 
connected with the general history of those times. 
Sir Julius Caesar's manuscripts were exposed to sal 
many years ago, at an auction in St. Paul's Churc 
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Prints and Drawings were sold in IS 
days: Coins and Medals, in 7 * Plate and 

Yard, where Mr. West iiad Mr. Webb became the 
principal purchas.ers of them. Mr. Webb, being So** 
licitor to the Treasury, was likewise attentive to col* 
lect all memorials of the business of that office down 
to his own time. Several volumes of his manuscripts 
belonged to Lord Somers ; and many, not the least 
curious, relative to law business, were the property 
of Mr. Umfreville, who, having incurred an extraor- 
dinary expense in carrying his election as Coroner 
for Middlesex, was under the necessity of selling hi^i 
collection. 

^ In addition to the two collections which have been 
already described, there are many volumes of copi^s^ 
done at a great expense, from the Tower and Cot* 
tonian Records. Many of them are of singular va* 
lue, as they preserve the contents of some originals 
which are obliterated, burnt, or lost. There is like* 
wise a very considerable collection of original lett^rf 
to and from the kings and queens of England an4 
Scotland, from the time of Henry Vlll. to that of 
George II. 

'For the extent of the. present. Catalogue no apo- 
logy is deenied necessary. If any piana^cripts ever v 
deserved a circumstantial Catalogue, these surely dp^ 
The trouble which it has cost, and the expense 
which it has incurrecl^ are far outweighed by the sin- 
gle coi^siderationji th^ a Catalogue of tUs desorifH 
tion will pot only improve tb^ value of tb^ property* 
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Miscellaneous Curiosities, in 7: Pictures; 
Framed Prints, and Drawings, in 4 days, 
the same year/ 



Royal Institution. 

Mr. Davy, in his fifteenth lecture, 
on the chemical phenomena of nature^ 
considered the general effects of water 
in equalizing tlie temperature of the 
globe. Seas are warmer in winter and 
colder in summer than the countries 
which they surround ; and these circum- 
stances are connected with admirable 
effects in the general system. 

TuE great rains in the tropical cli- 
mates take place chiefly in the hot sea- 
son : but in the polar regions in the cold 

birt» it is hoped, confer an important and permanent 
advantage upon the Republic of Letters/ 
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season : and the heat is mitigated in one 
case, and the cold in the other. 

Tii E anomaly of the superior specific 
gravity of water, as compared with ice, 
Mr. Davy stated as of great use; for if 
it had been capable of forming at the 
bottom of the sea, it must have conti- 
nually accumulated : but it is produced 
only at the surface, where it is exposed 
to the sun and air. 
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No. 19'^. A Landscape and Cattle. 
Evening. 

No. 205. A Landscape and Figures. 

Both by Miss F. Reinagle. 
Miss Re I NAG LE has an exceedingly 
good taste. The composition in these 
landscapes, is excellent ; and reminds us 
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a little of Claude. The colouring is ra- 
ther too violent : but when time shall 
have somewhat remedied this defect, 
these pictures will have considerable 
claim to the notice and approbation of 
the connoisseur. 

.J 
202. Tintern Abbey. G. Arnold. 

These beautiful ruins are not placed 
in ah advantageous light : on a close in- 
spection, however, there will be found 
to be great knowledge of handling, and 
judicious arrangement of scenery, in this 
pleasing production of Mr. Arnold's 
pencil. 

'Furchased by Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower. 

223. Rigby Park. R. R. Reinagle* 

A VERY pleasing picture, in the man- 
ner of Hobbimta. Nothing can be more 
rural and picturesque than this bit of 
scenery. , Nature seems to have been 
studied in preference to those meretri- 
cious ornaments and graces which de- 
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stroy the effect of one half of the produc- 
tions of our landscape painters. 

526. Caernarvon Castle, North Wales. 

W. Daniell. 
This picture is rather too lucid for 
nature. The touch is firm and masterly, 
but there is a gloss about it which 
equally pervades the land and water. 

232. Landscape with Wool Pickers. 

T. Barker. 

Perhaps the very best of Mr. Barker's 
landscapes. His pifctures in general be- 
come feeble, in proportion to the e^Ltea- 
sioii of his canvass. In the present^ there 
is a truth and firmness of manner dis- 
played both in the figures and the land-* 
scape ; and though the colouring is ra« 
ther too raw, and the lights and sha^ 
dows want breadth and harmony, there 
is, nevertheless, great knowledge of na-* 
ture, and felicity of execution, displayed 
in this cocpposition. 
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252. A Landscape. T. Walker. 

The touch is peculiar, but bold and 
picturesque: those who like majestic 
scenery and expansive views^ will probably 
not deign to look at this production: 
but to the connoisseur, the squareness 
and decision of touch here evinced, will 
secure to it, notice andapplaiise. 

260. Cattle. J. Ward. 

There are parts of this picture com- 
posed in the manner of Cuyp; espe- 
cially the cattle on the raised ground* 
Every- thing is well touched, but not 
characteristically. The same style for 
pigs, cows, land, water, and skies, is, 
certainly, not correct. The lengthened 
draggling touch may succeed on the 
back of the cow, bull, or pig ; but in 
trees and the foreground, it has not an 
appropriate effect. 

Purchased by Sir Wm. Beechey^ Knt. 

263. -Landscape, Evening, Twilight com- 
ing on. C. Cranmer. 

VOL. II. Bb 
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This cooipositioQ is certainly ma^fi* 
cent. The azurct retiriog light upon t\t^ 
distant mountains, is finely, contrasl;^ 
with the depth and solemnity of the fore- 
ground. The position of this picture is 
not favourable to the discovery of its 
merits. 

281. View on the Thames, near Rich- 
mond. W. Daniell. 
Theee can be but one opinion re- 
specting this cabinet . picture, and that 
must surely be q. favourable o^e. The 
composition is beautiiul: the figures 
fishing in the foreground, the boats glid^ 
ing down the stream, and the distant 
houses on Richmond Hill, all contribute 
to produce an ef&ct the most natural 
and pleasing. Here is no afiectatiQn» 
either in composition or colouring. 

299. Liboya Serpent destroying a Tiger- 

J. Ward. 
Mr. Waeb has justly obtained a ce- 
lebrity in these kind of representations : 
but, in the present picture, it may be 
questioned whether the folds of the ser- 
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peort are iKy| a little fanciful^ and the 
mouth of the tiger does riot resemble 
^at of a dog or a ts>olfF 
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Caierarum rerum studia, doctrina, et praceptis, ci 
arte constare : poetam natura ipsa vakre. 

Cic. 

The characters of the poet and painter 
have been often compared ; and the 
analogy between their objects and their 
methods is so striking, as to have been 
generally felt and acknowledged. Vi^ 
sible images constitute the great charm 
of poetry, and they are the elements of 
painting: and the end of both arts is 
to represent the admirable in nature, 
and to awaken pleasurable, useful, or 
noble feelings. Painting, however, ap- 
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peals to the eye by immediate charac- 
ters ; it possesses a stronger chain of as- 
sociation with passion ; it is a more dis- 
tinct and energetic language, and acts 
first by awakening sensation, and then 
ideas. Poetry is less forcible ; for it ope- 
rates only by imagination and memory, 
and not by immediate impression ; un- 
less indeed in the performances of the 
dramat or in empassioned recitation, 
A representation by words is inferior in 
strength to representation by images ; 
^— rbut it has the advantage in being 
more varied, and capable of a more 
extensive appUcation* It speaks of sen- 
timents and thoughts and affections^ 
which can never be delineated by Ihci 
pencil ; and it has within its power, not 
&oly the world of sensation, but likewise 
the ih)rld of intellect. 

' Ik musid the powart of art areinfiU 
Aitely more limited^ than in poetry or 
painting. The pleasure results from mere 
combiDations of sounds ; and is tts trim* 
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sient as the motions of the air, by wbicli 
tJbey are produced. To communicate 
feeling is the highest attribute of the, 
art. Its means are whoUy inadequate to 
convey ideas : and the attempts at imi- 
tation have generally produced only a 
Judicrous effect. It has this advantage' 
however, over poetry and painting, that 
its influence is more immediate and in- 
stantaneous, and perceived without study 
or reflection ; that it acts as if by en- 
chantment, and appealing merely to sen- 
sation, yet subdues both imagination 
and memory; makes the soul obedient 
to its impulses, and creates for the time 
J3L world of its own. 

The mechanical arts and the fine arts 
can hardly be compared ; the objects 
of the first being utility^ of the last, 
pleasure. The mechanical arts delight 
us only indirectly, and by distant asso« 
ciations ; the fiiie arts either directly, or 
,by immediate associations. The steam- 
*^gine may be an objeqt of wonder, as 
connected with the power by which it 
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was produced^ and the power which it 
exerts ; but to understand its beneficial 
effects requires extensive knowledge, or 
a long detail of facts. Mechanism in ge- 
nethl is too complicated to produce any 
general effect of pleasure. Inventions 
are admired by' the multitude, more on 
account of their novelty or strangeness, 
than on account of their use or inge- 
iiuity. The watch which is the guide of 
our time, is employed and considered 
with indifference: but we pay half a 
crown, to see a self moving spider of steel. 

Ijst the truths of the natural sciences 
there is perhaps a nearer analogy to the 
productions of the refined arts. The 
contemplation of the laws of the uni- 
verse is connected with an immediate 
tranquil exaltation of mind, and pure 
mental enjoyment. The perception of 
truth is almost as simple a feeling, as the 
perception of beauty : and the genius of 
•Newtoti, of Shakspeare, of Michael 
Angelo, and of Handel, are not very 
remote in character from each other. 
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Imagination, as well as reason, is neces- 
sary to perfection, in the philosophical 
mind. A rapidity* of combination, a 
power of perceiving analogies, and of 
comparing them by facts is the creative 
source of discovery. Discrimination and 
delicacy of sensation, so important in 
physical research, are other words for 
taste ; and the love of nature is the same 
passion, as the love of the magnificent^ 
the sublime, and the beautiful. 

The pleasure derived from great phi* 
losophical discoveries is less popular, 
and more limited, in its immediate ef- 
fect, than that derived from the refined 
arts ; but it is more durable, and less con- 
nected with fashion or caprice. Canvas 
and wood, and even stone, will decay. 
The work of a great artist loses all its 
spirit in the copy. Words are mutable 
and fleeting ; and the genius of poetry is 
often dissipated in translation. The com- 
positions of music may remain ; but the 
hand of execution may be wanting. Na- 
i:ure cannot decay : the language of her 
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interpreters will be the same in 9II timei; 
It will be an universal tongue; speaking 
to all countries, and all ages, the ex* 
cellence of the work, and the wisdom 

of the Creator. 

A. . 

The following remarks on the XJtility 
of Remains of Antiquity are transmitted 
by a friend, to whom the Director has 
already with pleasure acknowledged his 
obligation for other communications. 

Mr. Director, 

There exists an idea, with some per- 
sons, that remains of antiquity are only 
valued, because they are old, and con- 
sequently scarce ; and that therefore, the 
more, by being cracked or mutilated, 
coiToded with rust, or covered with dirt^ 
reduced to a shapeless mass, or moul^ 
dered away to an insignificant fragment, 
they bear the external marks of age and 
decay, the more they rise in the estima- 
tion of their admirers. 

Till very lately,. I must confess^ I 
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imagined this ridiculous idea to have 
been entirely confined to the vulgar and 
the iUiterate^ to those who never had 
had any opportunity of seeing the finest 
collections of antient works of art, or 
even of hearing or reading the enco- 
miums, bestowed on these collections 
by men of understanding and of science ; 
and, accordingly, only thought the stale 
jokes and insipid jests, which such xm^ 
informed persons would occasionally in« 
dulge themselves in what they are pleas** 
sed to call collections of old pots and 
pans, deserving of silent contempts 

But, to my inexpressible astonish^ 
ment, I hav^ lately found some men^ 
even among those w^ho enjoy a certain 
reputation in letters, so profoundly ig- 
norant with regard to the fine arts, as to 
entertain the same strange prejudice 
with the vulgar ; and to feel no hesita** 
lion at ushering it into print, for the edi- 
^cation of the public, enlivened by the 
same set of elegant and novel jests, and 
moreover accompanied by a sly insinu^ 
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atioh that Government, last year, did 
but a silly thing in purchasing, at the 
expense of some thousand pounds, for 
the improvement of the artists, and thus 
for the benefit of the whole nation, the 
assemblage of antient marbles and terra- 
ccJltas, formed by the late Mr. Townley • 
and though such opinions, when broach- 
ed by men that might and ought to be 
'better informed, deserve a still greater 
degree of contempt, than when only 
conceived by those that enjoy the full 
privilege of ignorance, yet should they 
no longer, when they thus disgrace evea 
the publications of the former, be passed 
over in total silence ; least this silence be 
construed into assent, and their autho* 
rity give weight to the erf or. 

I THEREFORE bcg to statc, for the 
information of gentlemen thus unin*- 
formed concerning the fine arts, the fol- 
lowing facts, which I find I was wrong 
in thinking sufticiently notorious to alt 
men of ordinary education^ 
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The Medici of Florence, and .the 
other sovereigns of Italy, who, when 
Europe began Jto emerge from the long 
and dreary night of ignorance and go- 
thicism, first busied themselves with re* 
storing to light numberless remains of 
Grecian art, and who placed these pre- 
cious relics of former ages in magnificent 
repositories, did so, in the first place, 
because many of these productions, far 
surpassing in excellence of workmanship 
the finest specimens which could be pro* 
duced by the artists of their own day, at 
once ofiered a greater means of embeU 
lisfament to their palaces, and a worthier 
object of study and imitation to their 
subjects. Secondly, because many others^ 
without being equally excellent in point 
of art, yet, by retracing a variety of an- 
tient events, rites, customs, arms, uten- 
sils, in»gnia, historic and mythologic 
facts, &c. were equally interesting in the 
eyes of literature and of science. Thirdly* 
because many others again, however im- 
paired by the sharp tooth of time, yet 
left the trace of their once beautif\il 
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gbapd and ornaments still sufficiently dis- 
cernible, to become most fit models for 
the improvement of every species of mo- 
dern manufacture, as well as art ; from 
the chasing of the finest gold and silver 
plate, to the moulding of the coarsest 
earthen^fvare and pottery. And fourthly 
and lastly, because even tliose few rem* 
nants (and few they were) that had no^ 
thing to recommend theiQ, either to the 
antiquarian, the artist, or the manufac- 
turer, to the lover of science, or to the 
wooer of thjg Muses, yet, on account oP 
the soil in which they arose, and of the 
nation bjj which they were wrought, were 
enabled to occasion associations of the 
n^ost delightful ideas, to every feeling 
aAd cultivated mind. 

So far, how^vw„ from the relics, thut 
Ibrmed the first ia]Lis»a, or repositpri^ 
of the Muses, (as they were n^ost appro* 
priately^ denominated) being reckoned 
more valuable,, in proporticm as they 
were more broken and mo^ dis^guted, 
more rusty and oiorc^ weatherHstainmly 
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any one who is not wholly ignomnt in 
romtten of art, knows well that every an^* 
tique statue, bronze, gem, coin or vase, 
is more esteemed in proportion as, to its 
other intellectnal and visible merits, it 
addsi;he recommendation of being more 
entire, better preserved, and retaining 
' is a greater degree the very polish of the 
ancient tool, or the very lustre of the 
ancient varnish. 

It is those repositories of ancient art, 
first estabhshed by sovereigns, afterwards 
imitated by private individuals, that have 
been the most effectual nurseries of that 
modem art, which, in general, its worst 
judges are those that affect most to ex- 
tol above the former. It is those collec- 
tions that inspired and that guided in 
the path of beauty a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, and all the most celebrated art- 
ists of Italy and other countries, who, 
uniformly, were the foremost to acknow- 
ledge the source, whence they derive 
their excellence; and to this hour, the 
most eminent among the artists of bur 
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own island, a Flaxman, a Ndlekins, a: 
Westmacott, and others ; nay^ the most 
elegant among British manufacturers, a- 
Wedgwood and a Rundle, will awn that/ 
tp the study and imitation of the chef* 
d'oeuvres of the ancients, they owe the 
superiority which they already have at- 
tained ; and ttet only, in proportion as 
the, collections of such works are niore. 
resorted to and more studied, their pro^ 
ductions can still be expected to improve 
ip taste and in beauty* 

WiTjat It view to facilitate this neces- 
sary study, to our artists and manufac* 
turers of every de^scription. Parliament 
last year voted ^ the purchase pf Mr. 
Townley's statues and bas-relieiii: and 
hitherto sov4sreigns have considered the 
acquisition of such collections, for such 
a purpose, as among their highest titles 
tp tl)e gratitude of their own subjects, 
and to the applause of foreigners. They 
have been celebrated for their judgment} 
as well as their liberality, by men of taste 
and lemming, in all ^ges and qovntriey, 
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It was resenred for England to iSnd 
among its natives, nay, among its lite- 
rati, men, either so unenlightened as 
not to feel the policy and the wisdom of 
such a measure, or so unpatriotic, as, 
feeling these, still to condemn it, merely 
because their vanity is of so morbid a 
description, as to view with impatience 
and ill humour every object of public 
attention, in which they themselves are 
not enabled to bear a direct shares 

I remain. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant^ 



The aittdei is re^xcstcd^co nttstitate tUt kaf for Kts sos and ^o^ 



To^the Editor ofitic ]Oirector. 

Snffy 
Id your atnusing wiecWy journal, I 
ftiro^iVe that jrou have occasionallj 
Stepiifed aside froto the severity of literary 
fend scie&tifie jrareuifei, and have indulged 
your readers by the perusal of facetious 
knA witty praductions. Your ^ Art of 
geK)d Living', • Kemarks on the Brama,' 
• Modern Beaus and Belles,* and * A 
Walk in London,' are all written with 
much urbanity, and in a proper strain of 
satire. I sincerely hope the world may 
be ismefite^ 1^ such publications. 

^!Sba Uterature of the present day has 
not yet formed a subject of discussiott 
with you, or your correspondents : whe- 
ther it be considered unworthy, or unfit 
for the particular purposes, of your 
Journal, I will not take upon me to pro- 
liounce ; in the present instance, all the 
indulgence I claim is to call your atten- 
tion to some of the literature of former 
times. 
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Whatever be the defects of modem 
genius, or of the present general public 
spirit, there are certainly none in regard 
to the paying of a proper deference and 
respect to the works of past ages. 1 have 
nothing to do with Homer and theGreeks, 
nor with Virgil and the Romans; it were 
a waste of words and of time to devote 
one period to their praises. Of oar own 
countrymen, the saipe may be said in r^ 
gard to Chaucer, Milton, and Dryden-*' 
All these have received, and continue to 
receive, our imbounded admiration : 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow^ 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow. 
Nations nnbom their mighty aatnes ^ball souad. 
And worlds fipplatid that must not y«t be foand. 

ByT, Sir, our gratitude to our ancestors 
i* still more widely extending itself. We 
have reprinted Burton's Melancholtfj 
Faoi s s A rt'& and Jo i n v i l l e's Chronicles j 
Jeremy Taylor's Ifo/y Living and Dt^ . 
ing^ and are now meditating a new edition 
of Holinshed's Chronicles, Thpse; 
litmiry undertakings reflect great honour 
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upon those by whom they are conducted : 
may such a spirit of enterprize never be 
extinguished in thi s country ! for it keeps 
alive a love of every thing that is connected 
with civilization and virtue ! 

Of authors, who have long gone down 
to their graves, I know few who have 
more powerfully aflfected me than Fran- 
cis QuAKLEs. He wrote in poetry and 
in prose, and upon 9, great variety of mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Pursuing^ tiierefpre, 
the train of thinking which at first induced 
me to submit to you my reflections * On 
neglected English Literature^ I flatter my- 
self the present trifling notice of the ^Me- 
ditations' of QuARLBs, will notbeuoac-^ 
ceptable to the generality of your rea- 
ders, and as it treats of rather a scarce lit- 
tle book, it may be considered as having 
some affinity to your ^ BibHographiana/ 
I do this with the greater cheerfulness, 
because there is a new edition of the work 
in the press. 

Leaving the enumeration ofcWQuarles's 
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works to the editor of his Meditations, 
and without troubling myself with the 
author's life and labours (which are both 
to be noticed in this new edition) I shall \ 

take Horace's advice, and rush directly ^ \ 

into my subject. 

The *MEDiTATioNs'of Francis Quarles 
were first, I believe, published at London, 
in a small octavo volume, in 3646, under 
the title of * Judgement and Mercy 
Ton Afflicted Souls, ovy^ Meditations^ 
Soliloquies and Prayers ;' — there was a se* 
cond part, with the same title, published 
at Cambridge the same year, whichis usu- 
ally bound with the first. 

The plan of the work is briefly this : 
The author makes a variety of iihmo- 
ral characters indulging themselves in 
studied commendations, (under the most 
plausible modes of reasoning) of their par- 
ticular vicious habits. Thus the drunkard, 
liar, profligate, &c. each praises his own 
immoral pursuit — but immediately after- 
wards there occur to them certaip prohi- 
T)itory texts of scripture; this produces re- 
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morse — which isfollowed by a Soliloquy on 
the heiixousness of their crimes, and by a 
Prai/er to Heaven that they may be blotted 
out and forgiven. 

In the second part the same plan ijj 
observed, except that the first Meditation 
is not in, a boasting and commendatory 
style, but in a ton^^if melancholy and de« 
spair. The soliloquy, in each| equally re^ 
proves, and the prayer equallyaffords con- 
s6lation. 

I SUBJOIN two specimens of the first 
part; reserving those of the second^ for 
your next number; by which the reader 
may have an opportunity of witnessing 
a fertility of fancy, and a cogency of ex- 
pression, that have rarely been eclipsed, 
even by the genius of Jeremy Taylor! 
There is something about the periods of 
Quarles quite original: He abounds in 
Isompound epithets, but they are, in gene- 
tal, well chosen, and produce a strong 
cflect. Browne, the author of ^ Vulgar 
Errors,* seems to have studied him atteo* 
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tively, and I suspect that the pious arid 
learhed Jeremy Taylor formed liis style ia 
some measure on that of Queries. Our 
author sometimes displays a copious- 
ness, a richness, and energy, which are 
perfectly enchanting— but I am only tan- 
tklising the reader, by keeping back the 
promised specimens in support of my re- 
marks — Let me, however, premise, that 
i make Quarles's orthography subservient 
to our owii, but strictly adhere to the 
words of his composition. 

TIIE liAUNKARli^S JUBILEE. 

" What complement will the severer 
world allow to the vacant hours of frolic- 
hearted youth? How shall their free, 
their jovial spirits, entertain their time^ 
their friends ? What oil shall be infused 
into the lamp of dear society, if they 
depy the privilege of a civil, rejoicing, 
cup? It is the life, the radical humour 
of united soi|ls, whose love*digestive heat^ 
even ripeiis and ferments the green m^^ 
terials of a plighted faith; vjrithoutjthe^ 
help whereof, new married friendship falls 
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into divorce^ and joined acquaintance 
soon resolves into the first elements of 
strangeness. What mean these strict re- 
formers, thus to spend their hour-glasses, 
and bawl against our harmless cups ; to 
call our meetings riots, and brand our 
civil mirth with styles of loose intempe- 
rance? whilst they can sit at a sister's 
feast, devour and gorma.ndize beyond ex- 
cess, and wipe the guilt from off their 
marrowed mouths, and clothe their surfeits 
in the long fustian robes of a tedious 
grace ! Is it not much better in a fair 
friendly round (since youth must have a 
swing) to steep our soul-afflicting sorrows 
in a chirping cup, than hazard our estates 
upon the abuse of Providence in a foolish 
cast at rfeVe? Or at a cockpit leave pur 
doubtful fortunes to the niercy of un- 
merciful contention ? Or spend our wan- 
ton days in sacrificing costly, presents to 
^JleMy idol? Was not wine given to 
exhilarate the drooping. hearts, and raise 
the drowsy spirits of dejected souls ? Is 
not the liberal cup thje sucking bottle of 
the sons of Phoebus, to solace and refresh 
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their palates in the nights of sad inven- 
tion ? Let dry-brained zealots spend their 
idle breaths, mi/ cups shall be my cor-^ 
diah^ to restore my care-befeebled heart 
to the true temper of a well-complexion- 
ed mirth : my soUd brains are potent, and 
can bear enough, without the least of> 
fence to my distempered senses, or inter* 
ruption of my boon companions: my 
tongue can, in the very zenith of my cups, 
deliver the expressions of my composed 
thoughts, with better sense, than these 
my grave reformers can their best advised 
prayers. My constitution is pot-proof, 
and strong enough to make a fierce en-> 
counter with the most stupendous vessel 
that ever sailed upon the tides of Bac- 
chus. My reason shrinks not; my pas- 
sion bums not. 

^ " O, BUT my Soul, I hear a thrfeatehmg 

voice, that interrupts my language : 

Woe be to them that are mighty to dnnh 

wim. \ Isa.v. 22. 

Prov. XX. 1. 

Wine is a mocker ; strong drink is raging. 
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' and wJiosoever is deceived thereby^ is n(k 
tme. 

Isa. V. 11. 
Ww he te tfiem that rise up early in the' 

• morning to follow strong drink ; that con^ 
tvnne till nighty until wine injlame them. 

Prov-xxiii, 20i 
Sk not amongst wine bibbers. 
1 Cor. V. 1. 
Now I have written trnto you, not to keep 
'- company, if any that is caHed a brother^ 
hen drunkard^ with such a one, no not to* 
tat. 

His Solilbquy. 

• **MYsoul^it is* the voice of God, di- 
gested into ajudgmenfc: theredstno klcfc- 
ing against pricks, or arguing^ against di^ 
vine truth. Pleadest thou custom ? cus-^ 
tQin in sin multiplies^ it: pl&adestthou 
society ? {Society in* the ofiencei aggra*-' 
vatesthe punishment: pleadesfcthoa-hdp^ 
to invention ? woe be to that barrenness^ 
that wants such showery: pleadest th6u 
st^angth to bear raueh winefP-^'Wde^beto^ 
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them that are mighty, to drink strong 
drink. My soul, thou hast sinned against 
thy Creator, in abusing that creature ha 
made to serve thee : thou hast sinned 
against the creature, ii) turning it to the 
Creator's dishonour: thou hast sinned 
against thyself, in making thy comfort 
thy confusion. How many want that 
blessing thou hast turned into a curse I 
How many thirst, whilst thou surfeitesti 
What satisfaction wilt thou give to the 
Creator, to the creature^ to thyself^ 
against all whom thou hast transgressed ? 
To thyself, by a sober life ; to the creature, 
by a right use; to thy Creator, by a true 
repentance; the way to all which, is 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

HisPrai/er. 
" How truly then, O God, this heavy 
woe belongs to this my boasted sin I How 
many judgments are comprised and ab-» 
stracted in this woe, and all for me, ef en 
me, Q Ood, the miserable subject of" thy 
ftt^rnal wrath j even me, O Lord, theinarb 
wjbeFeat the abafts of thy displeasure Weh 
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Lord, I was a sinner in my first concep- 
tion, and in sin hath my mother brought 
nie forth ; I was no sooner born, but I was 
a slave to sin, and all my life is nothing 
but the practice and the trade of high 
rebellion ; I have turned thy blessings 
into thy dishonour, and all thy graces 
into wantonness ; yet hast thou been my" 
God, even from the very womb, and didst 
sustain me when I hung upon my mo- 
ther's breast: thou hast washed me, O- 
Lord, from my pollution ; but, like a 
swine, I have returned to my mire. Thou 
hast glanced into my breast the blessed 
motions of thy Holy Spirit, but I have 
quenched them with the^ spring tides of 
my born corruption. Be merciful, O God, 
unto me ; have mercy on me, O thou Soa 
of David : I cannot, O Lord, expect the 
children's bread, yet suffer me to lick the 
crumbs that fall beneath their table ; I, 
that have so oft abused the greatest of 
thy blessings, am not worthy of the 
meanest of thy favours. Look, look upon 
ine, according to the goodness of thy 
mercy^ and not according to the great-^ 
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iidss of my offences : Give irte, O God, a 
sober heart, and a lawful moderatioti in 
the enjoyment of thy creatures* Reclaim 
my appetite from unseasonable delights, 
kst I turn thy blessings into a curse : 
in all mj dejections, be thou my comfort, 
find let my rejoicing be only in thee. Pro- 
pose to mine eyes the evilness of niy days, 
9q4 make me careful to redeem my time ; 
wean me from the pleasure of vain so* 
ciely, and let my companions be such a^ 
fear thee : forgive all such as have been 
partuers in my sin, and turn their hearts 
to the obedience of thy laws. Open their 
ears to the reproofs of the wise, and make 
them powerful in reformation. Allay 
tfacE^t lust which my intemperance has in^^ 
flamed J and cleanse my affections with 
the grace of thy Good Spirit ; make mie 
thankful for the strength of my body> 
that I.may for the time to come tetum it 
tQ the advantage of thy glory, 

THE sabbath-breaker's 
PtlOFANATION. 

Thb glittering prince, that sits upon 
vol. II. pf 
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his regal, and imperial throne, and the 
ignoble peasant, that sleeps within bis 
sordid house of thatch, are both alike to 
God: an ivory temple, and a church of 
clay, are prized alike by him : the flesh 
of bulls, and the perfumes of myrrh and 
cassia smoke his altars with an equal 
pleasure ; and does he make such differ- 
fence of days ? Is he that was so weary of 
the new moons, so taken with the sun, to 
tie his Sabbath to that only daiy? The 
tenth in tithes, is any one in 'ten.; and 
why the seventh day not any one in se- 
ven ? We sanctify the day, the day not 
us. But are we Jews? Are we still bound 
to keep a legal Sabbath, in the strictness 
of the letter ? Have the. Gentiles no pri- 
vilege, by virtue of Messiah's coming, or 
has the Evangelical Sabbath no immimi« 
ties? 'The service done, the day's dis- 
charged, my liberty restored; and if I 
meet my profits, or my pleasures then, 
I will give them entertainment. If busi- 
ness call me to account, I dare afford a 
careful ear. Or, if my sports invite me, 
I will entertain them with a cheerful 
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heart : I will go to matins with as much 
devotion as my neighbour ; I will make 
as low obeisance, and as Just responds, 
as any ; but soon as the evensong's ended, 
my Church-devotion and my Psalter shall 
sanctify my pew till the next Sabbath 
call. Were it no more for an old custom 
sake, than for the good I find in Sab- 
baths, that ceremony might as well be 
spared. It is a day of rest ; and what's a 
rest ? a relaxation from the toil of labpur. 
And what is labour, but a painful exer- 
cire of the frail body ? . But when the 
exercise admits no toil, their relaxation 
makes no rest« What labour is it for the 
worldly man to compass sea and land to 
accomplish his desires ? What labour is 
it for the impatient lover to measure Hel- 
lespont with his widened arms to hasten 
his delight ? Wh^t labour for the youth 
to number music with their sprightly 
paces ? Where pleasure is reconciled to 
labour, labour is but an active rest : why 
. should the Sabbath, then, a day of rest, 
divotoe thee from those delights, that 
make thy rest? Afflict their souls that 
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please, roy rest shall be what most con- 
duces to my heart's delight. Two hours 
will vent more prayers man I shall need, 
the rest remains for pleasure. 

"Conscience, why s tartest thou § A 
judgment strikes me from the mouth of 
Heaven,* and saith, 

Whosoever doth any work on my Sabbath^ 
his soul ^hall he cut off . Exod.xxxi. 14. 
Exod. XX. 
Remember to keep holy the Sabbath day; sic 
days shall thou labour^ and da all that 
thou hast to do^ but the se'oenthda^^ ^c. 
Exod.xxxi. 14. 
Ye shall keep my Sabbath^for it is hofytmto 
you. 

Exod. xxxi. 13. 
Verily my Sabbaths ihou shaltkeep^ for ikis 
is a sign betwia^t me and you^ throughout 
ymir generations. 

' Luke ^xiiL 56. 
Andth&y returned and prepdred spices^ dnd 
ointfkentSy andrested on the Sabbath diu/y 
accotdiAg^ to. the Commandment 
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His SoUloquy. 

"My soul, how hast thou profancdl 
that day thy God hath sanctiiied f Ila^ 
hast thou encroached on that which Hea- 
ven hath set apart! If thy impatience 
cannot act a Sabbath twelve hours, what 
happiness canst thou expect in a perpetual 
Sabbath ? Is six day^ too little for thy- 
self^ and two liours too much for thy 
God ? O, my soul, how dost thou prixc 
temporals beyond eternals ! Is it equal, 
that God, who gave thee a body, and ^ix 
days to provide for it, should demand 
one day of thee, and be denied it ? How li- 
beral a receiver art thou, and how miser- 
able a requiter ! But know, my soul, his 
Sabbaths are the apple of his ^ye : he 
that hath powei: to vindicate the breach 
of it, hath threatened judgment's to the 
breaker of it. llie Go6 of mercy, that 
hath mitigated the rigour of it for charity 
sake. Will not diminish the hondur of it 
for ptofaneness* flake : forget not, th^n, 
iny sQul, to remember his Sabbaths, and 
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temeraber not to forget his judgments, 
lest he forget tb remembef thee in mercy. 
What thou hast neglected, bewail with 
contrition; and what thou hast repented, 
forsake with resolution ; and what thou 
hast resolved, strengthen with devotion. 

His^rayer. 

" O ETERNAL, just, and all-discermng 
Judge ; in thyself^ glorious ; in thy Son, 
'gracious; who triest without h witness, 
.and condemnest without a jury. O! I 
.fconfess my "very: actions have betrayed 
me ; thy word hath brought in evidence 
against nie ; my own conscience hath 
witnessed against me, and thy judgment 
-hath passed sentence against me. And what 
have I now to plead but my own misery, 
and whither should that misery flee| but 
to the God of mercy ? -And isiricei 
Lbrd^ thei^ay to hiercy is to leave iuy- 
self, I here disclaim all interest in myself, 
and utterly renounce myself. I, that was 
created for thy glory, have dishonoured 
"Ihy name ; I, that was made for thy ser- 
* ticei have jprofaned thy Sabbaths ; I have 
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slighted thy ordinances, and turned my 
back upon thy sanctuary ; I have neg- 
lected thy sacraments, abused thy word, 
despised thy ministers, and despised their 
ministry ; 1 have come into thy courts 
>vith an unprovided hearty and have 
drawn near with uncircumcised lips: 
and, Lord, I know thou art a jealoua 
God, find most severe against all such as 
violate thy rest. The glory of thy name 
^s precious to thee, and thine honour is 
as the apple of thine eye : but thou, O 
God, that art the God of Hosts, hast pub- 
lished and declared thyself the Lord of 
niercy. The constitution of thy Sabbath 
was a work of time ; but, Lord, thy mer- 
jcy is from all eternity ; I, that have broke 
thy Sabbaths,_do here present thee with 
a broken heart ; thy hand is not shorten* 
ed, that thou i^anst not heal, nor thy ear 
udeafened that thou canstnothear: stretch 
forth thy hand, O God, and heal my 
wounds. Bow down thine, ear, O Lord^ 
*ind hear>my prayers ; alter the fabric of 
my sinful heart, and make it tender tff 
thy glory j make me ambitious of thjf 
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servite, and let thy Sabbaths be my whole 
delight ; give me a holy reverence of thy 
Word, that it may prove a light to my steps^ 
and a lantern to iny feet. Endue, my 
heart with charity and faith, that I may 
find a comfort in thy sacraments. Bless 
thqa the miftisteft of Ihy sacrcid word, 
«id m^kfe them holy in their lives, sound 
in their doctrinet, and laborious in their 
callings. -Presetve the universal ehutch 
in the^e distbacted times ; give hetf pe^ce^ 
Unity, and uniformity; putge tier of all 
schism, error, and superstition ; let the 
king's daughter be all glorious within, 
ahd let thine eyes take pleasure in het 
-beautyi that being honoured here, to hb 
m member of hiei: militant, I may begto^ 
^fied with her triumphant^" 

, (To be continued. J 
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VICE Is KEVEft SO BANOEROtJSj AS WHEN IT 
ASSUMES THE GABB OF MOBALITT. 

Preface to Lovers' Vows. 

In dramatic compositions! when the 
hopes and fears of mankind are deli- 
neated with a masterly hand, when the 
jformer are shown to be abortive even in 
the promised moment of enjoyment, 
and when the lattejr are unexpectedly re* 
iieved by an unforeseen and providential 
intervention, the mind receives a double 
benefit from the representation. It learns 
moderation and temperance, in the cur- 
rent of prosperity; it acquires fortitude 
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and resignation, amidst the storms of 
advei-sity. 

The drama combines all the various 
powers of the imitative arts, and at the 
same time unites duties, arduous and 
hottoraMe^ in themselves, and higbly be- 
neficial to the community. While it has 
the charms of poetry in language, of 
painting in scenery, of statuary in form 
and figure, and of music in melody and 
harmony of sounds, — ^it has the power of 
displaytiigtheiificertainty of earthly gran- 
deur, of marking the calamitous end of 
violence arid injustice,arid of thereby cau- 
tioning the unwary heart against the 6rst 
temptations of unregulated ambition. It 
possesses the most effectual means of 
guarding against the indulgence of the 
maligriarit passions, and of directing^ thfe 
desires' and the habits to the gratificatiofl 
of the benevolent feelingis ;— of placing 
falsehood and knavery in theit ttue lights 
and of making folly, presumptiofi^ and 
vanity contemptible alitl ridiculous. 



I iiAV£ already had an opportunity 
of noticing some traits of indecency and 
profaneness, which have disgraced the 
EngUah stage. I now direct the atten- 
tion of my readers to a more important 
^subject; and lament that the Drama^ 
which is capable of being applied to the 
noblest and most useful purposes, and 
which is admirably calculated to give 
just and correct impressions of life 
and manners, and thereby to increase the 
prevalence of moral truth, should have 
been in so many instances applied to 
the establishment of defective principles, 
and to the bewildering of the unpractised 
and unsuspecting miod, by the palliation 
of vice, and by the disparagement of 
virtue. 

To give prevalence to false motives of 
condnct, is extremely injurious to the in- 
terests of the community. Disorderly 
passions, though they may impel to vi- 
cious courses, yet thfey are corrigible:— r 
l;>nt tainted and defective principles pre- 
clude the return to virtue. When vice is 
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adorned with the semblance of morality 
and benevolence, she becomes infinitely 
more dangerous — than when she retains 
her native and disgusting form of vul- 
gar Sensuality. I shall therefore think it 
incumbent upon me to offer a few ob- 
servations upon some Comedies, which 
have been lately imported into this coun- 
try from Germany. In a former paper, 
I have alluded generally to their ten- 
dency and effects ; but I propose at pre- 
sent to enter a little more mto detail^ 
on the subject. 

In the first place, I shall notice the 
Comedy of Lovers' Vows, a professed 
imitation of Kotzebue's " Child of 
" Love;'" in preparing which for the Eng- 
lish stage, Mrs. Inchbald has done every 
thing that was practicable, to divest it of 
many of the exceptionable passages in 
the original. But, preserving the general 
character, it was not possible wholly to 
exempt it from an objection, which I 
will repeat in her own words; that 
^* Vice is never so dangerous^ as when it 
^* assumes the garb of morality/* 
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Nothing can be more amiable than 
pity for the misguided sufferer, who, by 
ungoverned passions, or by evil example^ 
has been seduced from virtue, and in- 
volved in misery. This delightful sen- 
timent has the highest possible example 
and authority, in that compassion and 
mercy, to which we address all our 
hopes : and if it is more lovely in any 
one earthly instance, it is when it ema- 
nates from the pure and refined sensibi- 
lity of a delicate and virtuous female. 
But if such a female, misled by kind- 
ness and affection, approves and admires 
the crime, instead of lamenting alid de- 
testing it, she corrupts her own moral 
feeling, and that of others. When pity 
for a wretched criminal leads to the pal- 
liation and approval of his guilt, the 
bounds between virtue and vice arc 
soon broken down, and the heart is pre- 
pared, to participate in that crimina- 
lity of disposition, which it already ap- 
proves. 

To apply this observation to the Play 
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hefbre U8.— We may compassionate the 
unhappy maii^ who beholding the dis^ 
tress of his mother, his wife, or his child^ is 
impelledylike Frederick^, in a moment of 
desperation, to commit a robbery. But let 
us beware how we venture to approve it ; 
much more how we hold up the deed to 

* In a circamstance of this kind Siaksp^are has 
acted with hU usual propriety and delicacy. J refer 
to tfie scene where Uabi^^la is soliciting Ahg&lo^ 
in favor of her brother^ condemned to die for breach 
tf chastity.' 

^ IsAB. There is a fice, thai I do most abhor, 
^ Jindmost denre tg meet tit blow ofjwtm ; 
^ Fw: which I would oot.plead, but that I mpst; 
^ For which I would not pleadj but that I am 

' ^ At wao Hwixt will and will not.** 

*- She (Oflfeis no approval, tior even palliation, of 

hf^ >rptlier^ offenccb ibut stig(esls to the jndge the 

(^n^ec][UeAces of: hum w fwHiy- 
^ If he had been as ypu, and you 9s he, 
"^ You Would have slipt like him ; but he, like you, 

* Would not have be«i so stem.*' 

-She tbCT omi^ «Ange)o.of ovr hopes of n^^rcy 
£1:010 Q^aven. 

** Why, all the spuls that were, were forfeit once; 

^ And He that might the vantage best have took, 

'' Found out the remedy : How would you be, 
'\^^8eiwlii«bjs.tbetq|^o<'judgai£i^^^ 
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admiration, — as the crime of Frederick 
is offensively offered to public view, in 
this dramatic composition . If the pre« 
cedent be once admitted, the conse^ 
qitetoces, not merely of misfortune, but 
of dissipation and idleness, will for ever 
supply a pretext, for infringing the laws 
of civilized society, and for invading the 
peace and security of individuals. 

To give another example from this play. 
r--We may weep oyer the unfortunate 
woman, who, like the mother of Frede^ 
rick, betrayed by passion and vanity^ 

'^ But judge jon, as yoQ ai^ f Oh think <m diat, • 
'• '' And mercy then will breathe iritbin jour Uv% 

^^ Like man new made/' 

She concludes by an appeal to his conscience, in 
favor of her brother. 

'^ <3o. to your bosom ; 

^ Knock there ; and aak your hearty what rk dikk 
know 

'* That's like my brother's fault: if it confess 

^ A natural guiltiness^ such as is his^ 

^ Let it not sound u thought upon your tongue, 

<' Against my 4»roilier^ life/' 

fikit In 1^1 tiii9 there is not it- word of palUatioB* 
Her disaj>probation of what Ijier brother has don^ 
is expressed clearly and distinctly in every part. 
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and unmindful of her duty to her be- 
nefactrQss^ falls a sacrifice to criminal 
solicitation; and seeking for pleasure, 
irealtl), and rank^ finds misery, poverty^ 
and contempt. But, unless we would in- 
crease beyond all endurance, the num- 
ber of such wretched victims, we must 
not adorn them with the fascinating orna- 
ments of mind and body, — we must not 
render them amiable and interesting, and 
attempt to place thpm in the Temple 
of Honour. The shrine would be pro- 
faned. Give them your tears, your pity, 
ybur protection : strive by every act of 
kipdness and mercy, to recal them to 
the paths of peace and virtue. But da 
not honour and exalt them : do not pro- 
pose them for example and imitation. 
Direct ypur praise, your respect, your 
admiration, to a more pure and merito- 
rious object. 

The reserve, the restraint, and the dif- 
fidence of the female sex, ^re the bright- 
est, and most irresistible ornaments and 
attractions of a young and beautiful 
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womati. The wealth of the Indies cannot 
supply a substitute for diem. Mrs. Inch* 
bald, in her Preface, tells us that she has 
divested Amelia^s love of ** the indeli- 
^cate bluntness. and abruptness** which 
ttkBxks the original character of Kotzebue; 
and that she has changed *^ the forward 
" and unequivocal terms/* in which she de- 
clares her passion, into something more 
corresponding with English manners. 
She has done much, and with talent. But 
flitill, I trust, the model is not so improv- 
ed, nor its points so smoothed and po- 
lished, as ever to make it acceptable to 
female delicacy in England. 

Those who wish to know how much 
Mrs. Inchbald has done, in removing and 
softening the native indelicacy of the 
German play, have only to peruse the 
translation of Kotzebue^s original, " The 
"Child of Love,*' from whence is taken 
our English comedy of Lovers* Vows. 
The /air translator (I should have thought 
that this coarse work would have been 
more adapted to rough and male hands) 

voi. II. H h 
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but the fair translator informs the publiCt 
that " some interesting scenes, and exqui* 
*' site touches, have been omitted on the 
** English stage/' and pathetically laments^ 
that we have not been favored with 
translations of more of these admirable pro^ 
ductions. Upon perusal, however, of the 
translation, I trust the reader will not 
join in the same regret. The principles 
are liable to equal objection in both in* 
stances ; but the detail and the language 
are infinitely more offensive in the transla- 
tion. The frequent and unprovoked pro* 
fanation of the name of the Deity, by mak- 
ing it the expletive of every idle exclama* 
tion, is gross and abominable. The lan« 
guage of the Baron's daughter, and her 
declaration of her passion, are coarse 
and indelicate ; and the character of 
Frederick, the Hjbeo o^the piece, is in a 
high degree criminal and unjustifiable* 
In the first scene of the second act, he 
exclaims, " I will beg ; and if they will 
" notgive me, I will rob/' He accordingly 
begs, and receives alms of five persons; 
but not satisfied with the amount of what 
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is given him by the fifth, Baron Wilden^ 
beim, he exclaims, " By G — d this is not 
" sufficient," and attempts to rob him, not 
abstaining from the sin of murder. This 
is he, who presumptuously appeals to his 
C&EATOR, whether he deserves to suffer 
far an act^ which he afterwards solemnly 
wets is no crime; *^ being justified by 
** rights founded on the equalityofallman- 
** kind/' This the person, who is approved 
and honoured by the Baron's daughter, 
for having so bravely and gallantly hazard* 
9d his life for his mother. This the hero, 
whose reward is the business of the. play. 

Kotzebue's Frederick must be pre- 
sumedtohave studied and admired the 
play of the Robbersi by Schiller r a 
composition, fraught with such a compli- 
cation of unnatural and incredible mcked-^ 
ness^ that an English reader would shud- 
der at the perusal of it. Unhappily, 
however, the human heart is capable of 
being gradually reconciled and habituat* 
ed to that, which, at firsts was the sub- 
ject of unmixed horror; and the young 
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and inexperienced eye, may be danled 
by tlie tinsel and paint, with which vice 
and villainy are there tricked off. The 
well Icnown fact, that the acting of tbb 
play at Fribaurgi produced, among the 
young men there, a band of villains^ as»* 
sociated in guilt by the most tremendous 
oaths, does not appear improbable to me, 
since I have laboured through SchiUer^s 
Play of the Robbers. 

The public Journals have since:gtven 
a similar instance of a gang of two hun- 
dred persons, formed upon the models 
and encouraged by the example, of this 
dramatic piece of So H I LLEB. The chief s 
name was Schinderhanner ; who, at the age 
of twenty-three years, was made a public; 
CKample of the pernicious effects of this 
abominable production. 

I SHALL add a few remarks upon the 
SxaANGEE, another importation from 
Germany ; a play, which, I conceive, to 
be calculated to weaken the sancticm of 
the marriage vow, by pro^etttiog the cha« 
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meter of an aduliress^ in the brightest and 
most amiable colours, and in the best 
and most favourable light, so as to make 
her the object of praise and admiration. 
The Countess (who appears under the as- 
sumed name of Mrs. Haller) having siispi-* 
cions of her husband^s infidelity, becomes 
faithless to him ; and, forgetful of her two 
iniknt children, elopes with her sedu- 
cer. The cmvmient prinpiple is thus laid 
down, that adultery, on one side, will 
jwHfy the same crime on the other, and 
that the infidelity of an husband, will au* 
ihori^e retaliation in Mnd, on the part of 
the wife. The Countess's language, even 
in her moments of penitence, seems. to 
admit this principle as incontrovertible. 
The justification, however, did not apply 
to this case. The husband was causelessly 
suspected by the wife of his bosom ; by 
her on whom, with truth and sincerity, his 
unaltered affection and fondness had been 
Javished. Wpynded to the quick by the 
desertion of his beloved wife, he resigns 
V himself to his fate» in solitary and cease- 
Jew affliction. His hopeless '»oi70w is then 
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characterised by the author, as odious 
misanthraphi/y and is depictured in colours 
which disgust, and do not interest the 
spectator. The virtuous and modest 
wife of the Baron, is represented as tame 
and monotonous ; while her umedttced 
and unoffending attendant, is marked 
with traits of flippancy and impertinence. 
Every other part in the play is kept 
down; all as shades to give light and force 
to the portrait of the adultress; whose 
character is composed of all those ami* 
able virtues, whiqh are enumerated in 
the words of the learned prelate, quotedia 
a former paper: ** With goodness of 
" heart, high principles of honour, com* 
" passion, humanity, and generosity ;" 
virtues, which are rewarded by the ^xxve 
of the misanthropist, and by her restora* 
tion to wealth, rank, and character* 

The tone of the English Stage is suchy 
as renders it wholly incompatible with the - 
decorum observed by the higher order of 
our clergy, to be present at any theatrical 
exhibition. It is not merely as a public 
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place, that it is objectionable, for this* 
wotild exclude them from oratorios and 
pirblic concerts. If, then, it is on account 
of the indecency or immorality of the 
Compositions, on what principle do their 
wives and daughters attend ? How is it, 
that all the other ranks of the clergy are to 
be seen at the theatre ? And, if they were 
absent, why are spectacles of an indecorous 
nature, or of an immoral tendency, to be 
offered to the laity, and to their wives 
and families ? And why are those public 
sources of instruction, on which the man- 
ners and morals of a country so much- 
depend, — why are they to be neglected ? 

The Honian theatre was connected 
with their system of religious worship, and 
with the superstitions of Polytheism. Livy 
informs us, that " stage plays were origi- 
nally introduced at Rome, as an act of 
religion, and with a view to remove a 
mortaUty which then prevailed/' Ter- 
tuUian relates, that ** when Pompey 
** erected his theatre, he built a temple to 
•* Venus as part of it, and consecrated the 
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"whole by a public and solemn dedication, 
*^ declaring the entire edifice to be sacred 
•* to that goddess/' And,iu his Apology, be 
tells us, that " christians could not attend . 
^Hhe public specta^cles, on account of the 
"superstition and idolatry which pre* 
^* vailed in them." 

This, of course, precluded the primitive 
christians, and particularly those of the 
ecclesiastical order, from attending the 
theatres. And that prohibition, which 
originated in the connection of dramatic 
representations with pagan ceremonies, 
contiued to prevail after paganism had 
ceased to exist. The popish clergy, 
though they themselves viiiited the thea* 
tre by stealth, proceeded to denounce 
eternal punishment against the acton 
who exhibited on them : and in £ngland, 
(with exception of the Mysteries, and 
some other dramatic exhibitions of a re- 
ligious nature) there seems to be a cloud 
of immorality and irreligion suspended 
over the theatre : and that which might 
be made the active and useful friend of 
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fitatfa and virtof, is considered to be the 
BEtural and hereditary ally of vice and 
knitiorality. ^ 

WttYj-may we ask, are any public ex* 
kibitiona to be licensed in this couiitryy 
which are unfit for any individuals, of 
ever so respectable character, to attend ? 
And why is the Drama, whose true and 
legitimate character is to oppose vice, 
corre^ct folly, and promote virtue, to be 
90 debased and degraded in a country, 
where (though luxury and dissipation 
ijiay have intoxicated and enervated some 
)veak and thoughtless individuals) t^e re* 
' ligious and moral feeling is as quick and 
Wami, and the desire to raise and follow 
the standard of truth and virtue is as ar- 
dent and universal, as it ever was in any 
a^ or country. 

If the theatre, as our immortal Dra-^ 
matist has expressed himself, be intended 
to " hold the niirror up to nature ; — tQ 
" show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
" own image, and the very age and body 
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^ of the time, his form and pressure/ —why 
is its pure surface to be sullied, by vici* 
ous and indecorous exhibitions? Why x* 
it not lo be reformed altogether ? We 
want no law to correct th^eviL The act* 
for the regulation of our theatres, is still 

* One of the most ridiculous circmnstances at* 
tending the legblation of the period when the Licenc- 
ing Act passed; was the effect, that a harmless drama- 
tic satire of Fielding's, called Pasquin, had in con- 
tributing to pass this act for the regulation of the 
theatre. Persons, who had witnessed with composure 
the indecent and profane ribaldry, which had kept 
possession of the stage from the time of Charles the 
Second, were struck with a degree of pious horror, at 
some ridicule which was attempted to be thrown on 
bribery at elections, on operatical and harlequinical 
buffoonery, and on some defective parts of the three 
learned professions. Very few boroughs have exceed- 
ed the electioneering manoeuvres which occupy the 
commencement of this farce. For the attack upon 
law nnd phi/sick in .the latter part. Fustian, the author, 
gives bis friend Sneer a pleasant reason, in which 
Mr. Fielding might have united propria persona with 
^reat truth and sincerity,—'^ that they once joined in a 
** particular conspiracy against him.'* — ^'^How so ?*'say8 
feneer. ''Because," replies he, " Ian APOTHBCAav 
^^ brought me a long bill, and a l aw y sr made me pay 
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to be found upon the Statute Boob Iti 
power is placed in the best and most un^ 
exceptionable hands ; and the temperate 
and judicious application of that power, 
is desired by a great majority of the indi- 
yiduals of all classes in this country. Let 
us then hope, that the Law will no longer 
remain a dead letter; but that the tragic 
and comic Muses, will soon appear in their 
genuine and natural characters ; — tlie 
enemies of vice, the correctors of folly, 
and the allies of virtue* , 



To the Editor of the Director. 

Sir, 
,. In your last number, you obliged me 
by the insertion of two specimens of 
QuAELEs's style, taken from the^r^^ 
part of his * Meditations;' I shall now 
claim the further jindulgence of your 
inserting two specimens taken from the 
,^€ond part, in which, as I before observ- 



ad^ the preFious pefleotioiis »^ of ,^ 
gloomy EDd 4espOAdiipg:iiatum-*)34ijt ^ 
4S^'%i<j^ reptoyes^ and t^i^ Ft^r a^rair 
nisters coiksolaUQii* 



THE WIDOW^S DISTRESS. 



** So vain^ so moirieatary are the plfe»^ 
aures ^f this world-; to transitory is the 
happiness of mankind, tfiat, what witti 
the expectation that goifes before it, 'feiid 
the cares that go with it^ and the gri^fe 
that follow it — ^we are not more unhappy 
in the wanting it, than miserable in the 
enjoying it : the ^eatest of all worldly 
joys, are but bubbles full of air, that 
break with the fulness of their own va* 
nity^ and but, at best, like Jonah's gourd, 
which please us while they last,, and vex 
lis in the lossw Past ao^i iftittctra faappitiess 
are tlie miseries of the time present; aad 
pi^ent happiness is but the passage; tb 
approaching mia^y ; which being traosi- 
tpry, laud meeting with a, ttansitiory fMn^- 
sensor, perish in the very usmg« What .was 
noiirie yosterday, in the- felessedo^ss 'of .a 



I 
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feH £niitiODy toidajfaath nothing teft of 
it but a sad remembrencvs it was ibine ! 
tfaesDone I call to mind the joys 1 had, 
the more sensible 1 am of the miserj I 
have. My 4sun is set, my glory is darken^- 
edy and not one star iq^peara in tite fin- 
aament of my }itde worhi : he, from 
whose loins I came, is taken from me : 
he, to whose bosom I returned, is taken 
froitt me: my blessings iA the one, tny 
comforts in Ihe other, ore taken from me : 
and what is left to mt, but a poor thhtl 
part of myself, to bewail the loss of the 
other two. I, that was owned by the 
tender name of a child, am new >kiiowki 
by the off-cast title of an orphAn ; I, that 
was respected by the honourable title of 
a wiib, am now rejected by tlVe despisable 
name of a widow : I, that flourished like a 
iVnitfbl vine upon the house top, b^ now 
neglected and trodden unikrfoet: be, 
that like a strong wall suppwted my 
teeder bmnchcs, is faftten, and Mt my 
clusters to the spoil of ravenews swine: 
the «pring^tides of my plenty are sp^nt, 
and I am gravelled on the low ebbs of 
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all wants : the sonnets of mj mirth are 
tamed to elegies of mourning : my gloty 
is put out^ and my honour grovels on the 
dust : I call to my friends^ and they neg* 
lect me : I spread forth my hands, and 
there is none to help me : my beauty is 
departed from me, and all iny joys are 
:swallowed up. 

** But stay, my soul, plun^ not too 
far ; shall not He :take, that gave ? Cannot 
'He that took, restore ? The Lord is thy 
portion, who saith, 

J will be OB husband to the widow^ and a 
!^ father to the fatherless. Psal. Ixviii. 5- 

: £xod. xxii. Z% 23, 24« 
Ye shall not affiict any widow ^ orfatherlens 

child. 
Ifthouqfflict them in any zme^ and tkey 
, cry at »ll unt9 me, I wHl surely hear 

their cry. 
And my wrath shall wax hot^ and I will 

kill you with the swordy andyour wives 

shall be widows^ and your children fflr 

therless. 
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Mai. iii. v, 
7 will be a swift witness against those tliat 
^ oppress the widow and the fatherless. 

James i. 27- 
JPure religion and undefiled before God and 
. the Father is thisy to visit the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction. 

Her Soliloquy. 

How hath the sunshine of truth dis- 
C50irered what appeared not by the can- 
dlelight of nature I How many atoms in 
thy ^ul hath this light descried, which; 
in thy natural twilight, were not visible ! 
Excessive sadness for so great a loss^ can 
want no arguments from flesh and blood; 
which arguments can want no weight, if 
w^ghed in the partial balance of na- 
ture. A husband is thyself, divided ; thy 
children thyself, multiplied ; for whom* 
(when snatched away) God allows some 
grains to thy affection : but when they 
exceed the allowance, they will not pass 
in Heaven's account, but must be coined 
again. Couldst thou sq often offend thy 
God, without a tear? and cannot he, my 
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soul^displease thee once without so many ? 
Doth the want of spiritual grace not 
trouble thee, and shall a temporal loss so 
much torment thee? Is thy husband 
taken away, and art thou east down? 
Hath thy God promised to be thy hus- 
band, and art thou not comforted ? True 
symptoms of more flesh than spirit; thy 
husband was the gift, thy God, the giver; 
and wilt thou more despise the Giver 
than the gift ? Be wise^ my soul, if thou 
hast lost a man, thou hast found a God ; 
having, therefore, wet thy wings kma^ 
tune's shower, go and dry them i|i the 
God of nature's sunshine* 

jjer Prat/er. 

^ O GoD^^in the knowledge of whom is 
the parfisction of all jo}^ at whose right 
hand pleasures are evermore; thatmakest 
^e ccHnforts of this life niomentary, that 
we may not overprisre them, and yet hast 
made them requisite, that we may not 
undervalue them : I, a late sharer in thu 
worldly happiness, but a sad wituMS of 
i^s vanity, do hereaddressmyself to tiboc^ 
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the only crown of all my joys, in whom 
there is no variableness, nor shadow 
of change. Lord, thou didst give me what 
my unthankfulness hath taken from me, 
but thou hast taken from me, what thy 
« goodnests hath promised to supply : thou 
hast given, and thou hast taken, blessed 
be thy name forever! Thou then, O God, 
who art not less able to perform, than 
willing to promise, whose mercy is more 
ready to bestow, than my misery is to beg— 
strengthen my faith, that I may believe 
thy promise : encourage my hopes, that 
I may expect thy performance. Quicken 
my affections, that I niay love the Pro- 
miser. Be thou all in all to me, that am 
nothing at all without thee. Sweeten my 
misery with the sense of thy mercy, and 
iighteil my darkness with the sun of thy 
glory. Seal in my heart the assurance of 
adoption, that I may with boldness call 
thee my Father ! Sanctify my actions 
with the spirit of meekness, that, my con- 
yersation may testify, that I am thy child, 
Wean my heart from worldly sorrow^ les^ 
I mourn like them that have no hope. 

VOL. II. K k 
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Be thou my bridegroom, and let bur 
marriage chamber be my heart. Ovrh nie 
as thy bride, and purify me with the 
odours of thy Spirit ; prevent me with 
thy blessings ; protect me by thy grace ; 
preserve me for thyself ; prepare me for 
thy kingdom! Be thou a father, to bless 
me ; be thou a husband, to comfort rae. 
In the midst of want, be thou my plenty : 
in the depth of my mourning, be thou 
my mirth. Raise my glory from the dust, 
and then my^dust shall shew forth thy 
praise : be thou a wall to support 'my 
vine, and let my branches twine about 
thee : let them flourish in the sunshine 6f 
thy grace, that they may bring forth fruit 
to the g\ovy of thy name." 



THE HUMBLE MAN's DEPRESSIO:^^. 

" How more than happy are thosfe sons 
of men, that measure no further ground 
than from the sacred font unto their 
peaceful grave ! How blessed are tbo^e 
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infants, which never lived to taste those 
dear-bought penny-worths of deceitful 
earth ! Alas, there is nothing here but 
bitter pills of pleasure-guilded grief: 
here is nothing but substantial sorrows, 
clothed in the shades of false delight • 
Jook where I list, there is nothing can 
appear before mine eye but sorrow, the 
lamentable object of my misery. Con- 
template where I list, here is nothing 
can present before my thoughts but mi- 
sery, the object of my mourning. My 
soul is a sparkle of divine fire, but 
quenched with lust; an image of my 
glorious Creator, but blurred with sin; 
a parcel of mortal immortality reserved 
for death. My understanding is dark- 
ened with error ; my judgment is per- 
verted with partiality ; my will is divert- 
ed with sensuality; my memory, like a 
sieve, retains the bran, and lets the 
flower pass : my affections are aguish to 
good, and feverish to evil:, my faith wa- 
vers ; my hope tires ; my charity freezes ; 
my thoughts are vain; my words are 
idle; my actions sinful: my body is a 
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tabernacle of grief, an hospital of dis^ 
easeS). a tenement of death, a sepulchre 
of a sinful soul. O my soul, ho^ canst 
thou own thyself without dejection, that 
canst not view thyself without corrup- 
tion ? How art thou enclosed in walls of 
dust, tempered with a fevr tears; a lump 
of earth, quickened with a span of life. 
Thy life is short and evil, truly miserable, 
because evil ; only happy, because short: 
when thou endeavourest good, thy heart 
&ints.: when thou strugglest with evil, 
thy strength fails. For this, my soul is 
humbled, and my spirits are depressed : 
for this, 1 loath mySelf, and view my mi- 
sery with indignation. : 

" But cheer up, my soul, and let. noli 
thy thoughts be overprest. The ;baU that 
is thrown against the ground, rebounds.: 
Humility is the harbinger of gmce. Art 
thou humbled ? fear not. Dost thou fear?, 
despair not. Dost thou despair? peiBisI 
not* Hark what the God of Truth InUh 
said : 
JBTe- iJiat eV hufkbie shaU be exceed. LuIoB: 

iiv. U. 
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: Prov. xxix. 23. 
A man$ pride shall bring him how^ but ho^ 
. nmir shall uphold the humble in spirit. 

1. Pet. V. 6. 
Humble yourselves under the mighty hand 
ofGod^ that he may excUt you in d^w 
\ time. 

Prov. XV. 33. 
Before hon(yur is humittty. 

Job xxii.r 29. 
When men are cast domn^ then thou shait 
say^ There is lifting, up^ and God shall 
soive the humble person. 

His Soliloquy. 

" All virtues, as well theological a» 
moral, are besieged with two vices ; hu- 
mility, the fundamental of all virtues, is 
not exempted. Some, puffed up with 
their own lowliness, grow proud, because , 
humble, being high-minded by an anti-i 
peristasis; this is spiritual pride. Others/ 
tiiking too single a view of their owA 
do^ruptibns^ and more sensible of the^ 
disease than of the remedy, are cast into/ 
dei^ond^ncy of mind — and this is called^ 
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dejection; the jfirst froths up into pre- 
sumption, the second settles down into 
a despair. How canst thou, O my soul, 
in this tempest, escape this Scylla, or 
avoid that Chary bdis ? Dost thou fear 
the tossing waves ? Contract thy sails. 
Fearest thou the quicksands ? Use thy 
compass. He that stills the waves will 
assist thee ; He that commands the sea 
will advise thee : look not only oil thy 
loadstone, for then thou wilt not see thy 
danger : nor only on thy misery, for t^en 
- thou wilt not be sensible of thy deli* 
verance. If thy humility puflF thee up, 
thou art not fit for mercy. If dejection 
knock thee down, mercy is not fit for 
thee. Look up, O my soul, to God's 
inercy, so as thou mayest be sensible of 
thy own misery; and so look down cm 
thine own misery, as thou mayest be ca- 
pable of God's mercy. 

His Prayer. 

** Eternal God, who scatterest the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts, 
and givest grace to the huiable and con* 
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trite spirit^ bow down thy gracious ear 
to me^ vile dust and ashes^ whose. misery 
thus casts itself before thy mercy. Lord, 
I am ashamed of mine own corruption^} 
Bn^ utterly loath mine own condition : 
I am not an object for mine own eyes 
without disdain, nor a subject for mine 
own thoughts without contempt; yet am 
1 bold to prostrate my vile self before 
thy glorious eyes, and to present my sin^ 
ful prayers before thy gracious earsv 
Lord, if thy mercy exceeded not my mi- 
sery, 1 could look for no compassion ^ 
and if thy grace transcended not my siu, 
I could expect for nothing but confu^ 
$ian. O thou that madest me of nothing 
renew me, that have made myself far 
less than nothing : revive those sparkles 
in my soul, which lust hath quenched : 
cleanse thine image in me, which my 
sin hath blurred: enlighten my under- 
standing with thy truth : rectify my 
judgment with thy word : direct my will 
with thy Spirit : strengthen my memory 
to retain good things : order my affec* 
tions, that I may love . thee above aj] 
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things. Increase my faith; encourage 
my hope ; quicken my charity ; sweeten 
my thoughts with thy grace ; season my 
words with thy Spirit; sanctify my ac- 
tions with thy wisdom ; subdue the in*- 
science of my rebellious flesh : restrain 
the fury of my unbridled passions : re- 
form the frailty of my corrupted nature: 
incline my heart to desire what is good, 
and bless my endeavours that I may do 
what I desire : give me a true knowledge 
of mine own self, and make me sensible of 
mine own infirmities. Let not the sense of 
those mercies which I enjoy, blot out of 
my remembrance those miseries which I 
deserve ; thai I may be truly thankful for 
the one, and humbly penitent for the 
other. In all my afflictions, keepine from 
despair ; in all my deliverances, preserve 
me from ingratitude ; that, being timely 
quickened with the sense of thy good. 
ness, and truly humbled by the sight of 
mine own weakness, I may be here ex-^ 
alted by the virtue of tliy grace, and 
hereafter advanced to the kingdom bf 
thy glory/' • ' 

Frinttd by William Savage^ Bedford Bury, 
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Fmnmis-adtwimtmfortuna; pingimm atque 
Psa^muSf et luctamur AclwoU doetha unctu. 

Hob. Epist. lib. u. 

It is not perhaps generally known to 
onr readers, that the great tragic writer 
JBluripides, of whom it may be said, 

* Ex ore profusos 
Omtiis posteritaslaticesin carmine duxit, 

is. entitted to a place in our Catalogue 
of Antient Pointers. 

We have the authority of Moschopulus^ 
and indeed of Suidas, for asserting that 
before he wrote Tragedies, Euripidci 
was by professrion a Paint£K. 

VOL, !!• L 1 
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El^THYCEATES 

Was the son of Lysippus, but, though of 
great celebrity, did not equal the grace 
of his father and master's nuimer. He 
was .remarkable for the boldness of his 
outline, and obtained great reputation 
for the following works in marble : 

A Hercules and Alexander, which wefe 
preserved at Delphi. 

An Equestrian Battle, in tlie teaif^Ie 
of the Tfophonian Grftele. 

A Figure of Anytas the Courtezan-., 
.. Panteuchisy in a state of pregnancy^: . 



GLAUctrs ' . 

Was of such high reputation, that Sa^^ 
mos and Chios contended f<^r the hono)^ 
of his birth. He is mentioned in terma 
of gfeat res^Qt:by many of theaotieat 
writers. A bason of. iron, of surprising 
workmanship, presented by Croesus to 
:&e Ap6&> of Delphi, tbe work of iKhr 
01ducus, is specified by Herodotus. :£fe 
is upraised by !|^usaBias^ as the ia- 
venter of Ids artv naiAdiy»tfaat of in> 
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lading iron, fiis name was provei'bial, 
«iid the ** Art o£ Glaucus,"" occurs in tli« 
proverbs, selected My Zenobius, illus^ 
trative of any thing performed with exi 
iraordinary skill and perfection. 

IPHICRAiTB^. 

According to Pliny, the name of this 
statuary is worthy of preservation, on 
^ccounjt of a beautiful representation of 
ithe celebrated cojai1;ezan Leoena. This 
woman was intimately connected with 
Hamnodiua and Aristogiton, and ac- 
,quainted with their secret determination 
to oveitura the Government She was 
suspected, apprehended, and ^t to 
the torture, to compel her to betray her 
friends. She died in the process, but 
never revealed the secret with which she 
iiad been entrusted. The story is IboM 
at length by Pljiny^ 

Leochares 
Wa&piincipaUy employed in construct- 
lag the Mausoleum, built by Ariimesia, 
in honour of her husbiand, and esteemed 
tOie of ti^e sevea woiiders4>f the worlds 
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• 

But he was ako ft famous stataarj. 
A Jupiter, which stood in the portico of 
the Pirceum at Athens, by this Leo- 
chares, is praised by Pausanias. -- ' 

His other works were an Apollo, a Ju- 
piter Potiens, and three beautiful sta- 
tues made of ivory and gold, represent- 
ing Amyntas, the father of Philip, Phi- 
lip himself, and Alexander the Great, of 
the same materials also/ On the same au- 
thority, namely Pausanias, he made 
two statues of Olympias and Eurydice. 

LyS'IPPUS 

Is a^very honourable name in the history 
of art. He was cotemporary with Alex- 
ander the Gfeat, and was esteemed 
Worthy of being ranked with Praxiteles. 
He is mentioned so often, and in terms 
of such exalted praise, by the most dis- 
tinguished antient writers, both in prose 
and vei-se, that a very long essay, mjight 
easily be composed on his talcn^ and 
performances. It has before b?en ol>- 
served of Apelles, that to hkm alone 
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Afe^laniler the Great gave pennissioh to 
paint his picture ; to Lysippus was reserv-* 
ed the distinguished honour of being his 
stktuary. He produced no less than se- 
venty works of art, each of such acknow^ 
tedged excellence and perfection, that 
any one would, according to Pliny, have 
established his reputation. ^ ' 

One of his greatest works was a sta* 
tue of Alexander, which that hero in af- 
ter times admired so exceedingly, that 
he ordered it to be cased with gold. Ma- 
ny of this great man's works were carried 
by Metellus to Rome, after the conquest 
of Macedonia. Among these were He- 
phsBstion the friend of Alexander, Alex^. 
ander engaged with a Hunting Party^ 
*A Group of Satyrs, &c. &c. 

A FEW more of his performances dfe-» 
serve to be specified « 

• iEsop. This statue occasioned the 
Epigram in the Anthology, L. iv. 33. 

JupiTBR and the Musoa^. in brass. 
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A Bacchus, muc|i praised ia I^iuk 
sanias^ 

- SocuATEs in brass. This wa'^dofte at 
the request of the AtheDians«. on th^r 
repentance of having put him U> death:. ;^ 

A STATUE of Neptune, in l^jrass. 'This 
was at Corinth^ 

PoLYDAMAS. This was said to hatye 
been the largest man of his tiine<, 

' The Samian Juno, - \ 

A GROUP of Equestrians, These were 
brought bj Meteilus from Macedonia* 
to Kome^ 

He always represented Alexander a« 
having a spear in his hand* Appellespaint^* 
ed him with a thunderbolt. For various 
anecdotes and various particulajn^ con* 
cemin^ this great artist^ the reader may 
consult PausaniaSy Plutarch, Lucian^ 
Pliny, Velieius Patercuius, kc.Scc^ 
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It seems that Alexander tbe Great had 

the habit of looking upwards towards 

the heavens. It was in this attitude that 

lijsipjKis nK>st sucoessfblly represented 

hinir wlHchgave occasion to the follow-^ 

ing.epagrasiy thus in^perfectly attempted 

in English: 

The- brazen form scemi» thus to aay to ^ove, 
Father^ I rule below, and Tbou above. 

Melanthius 
Was a very celebrated painter, who flou- 
risfaed about the tinf>e of Alexander, He 
Was one of the early artists, who con* 
fined themselves to the use of four co- 
lours only* He was a pupil of Fam^ 
philus, to whom he gave the enormous 
sum of a talent for his instruction. Some 
antient writer has thus characterized a few 
of the principal artists of antient times* 
The great distinction of Protogenes, was 
labour ; of Melanthius, correctness ; of 
Antipholis, ease ; in quickness of concept? 
tipn^ Tbeon of Samos ; whilst Apelles 
excelled them all in genius and grace. 
Aratus^ Prince of Sicyon, collected thii| 
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artist's pictures wherever he eould pro^ 
cure them. 

MYROif 

Was a statuary not to be passed over. 
Most of the Latin poets of the Au* 
gustan age speak of him with praise-^ 
Cicero calls his performances, beautiful i 
and Pliny ranks him with Polycletus, 
Gorgias, Agelades, and other great mas-^ 
ters. 

A DiscoBALOs by this artist is praised 
by Pliny and Quintilian ; and there were 
to be seen at Rhodes thi^ee colossal fi- 
gures by Myron, two of which, ftatiiely, 
the Minerva and Hercules, wer^ removed 
by Antony to Rom^* The third, which 
was of Jupiter, afterwairds edorned the 
Capitol. 

A Hercules of brass, which was 
stolen from its owner by Verres, formed 
one of the articles of accusation against 
that plunderer, in the famous Oration' of 
Cicero against Verres^. 

5 
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'' Thp fevourite horse ,of Atexaoder, 
named Lada, was so exquisitely finished 
in brasSy by Myron, that it occasioned 
o^e of the most beautiful epigram? in 
Ijie Greek Anthology. ^ . 



No man ever enjoyed, and more deserv- 
edly, a higher reputation. The pages of 
Pausanias, in particular, are crowded with 
descriptions of his performances ; yet he 
died in lamentable poverty : and as Pe- 
tronius emphatically expresses it, he who 
breathed into his ^azen statues almost 
the human soul, 'non invenit heeredem,' 
-r-died not worth a groat. 

NiCIAS 

Was ^n Athenian Painter of ho common 
merit. His great performance was'Ne-' 
mea sitting upon a Lion, which, being 
carried to Rome by SyUa, was after- 
wards placed in the Senate Hoyse. 

He also painted 9, jSaccbus, which, 
iiv^s much admired, and in iupceedJDg 
VOL. n. M m 
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times adorned the Temple of Concord' 
at Rome. 

A Hyacinthus, found bj Augustus 
at Alexandria, was by him removed to 
Rome, and was afterwards placed by 
Tiberius in the temple consecrated to 
Augustus. Of this picture Augustus was 
particularly fond. See Pliny. 

Maky curious anecdotes are related 
of this artist, which indicate the most 
intense application to his art, and disre« 
gard of money. He would often inquire 
of his domestics, ^ whejther he had bathed, 
or whether he had dined ? ' 

The Great Ptolemy once sent him 
sixty talents for a picture ; but he re- 
fnsed the money, and kept his picture. 

NiCOMACHUS. 

* We have no such painters in these 
times,' exclaims Pliny, * as those great 
masters who used but four colours. 
.Apell^9 EchioD, Melanthius, and Nh 
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comachus/ The Roman friend of art is 
very lavish in commendation of Nico- 
macbus ; and tells us that a picture of 
the Tyndaridae, which he left unfinished, 
was sought after with particular avidity 

Hxs other works specified by Pliny 
are: 

The Rape of Proserpine. 

The Sattes endeavouring to carry 
off Bacchantes. 

A ScTLLA, afterwards in the Temple 
of Peace, at Rome. 

APOLLO. Diana. Cybele, sitting on 
^ Lion. 

Victoria, in a chariot, drawn by 
four hprses. This was in the Capitol- 
He was the first painter who drew Ulys- 
ses with a cap on his head. It is the 
fate of genius in all ages to be charac- 
terized with something of waywardness 
and eccentricity, which obstructs or pre- 
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tferfts advancetnent to opulence* Nicho- 
niachus also died poor: but he was a 
tralj great and accomplished character. 

Hfi one day beheld a stupid person 
contemplating the celebrated Helen of 
Zeuxis. 'I see no beauty in this/ said 
the man. ' Take my eyes/ said Nicho- 
tnachus, * and you will perqeive a God* 
pi:ss. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIANA*. 

The year following the sale of Mr. 
West's books, a very curious and valua- 
ble collection, chiefly of English literature, 

♦ Sale of the late Bishop Hqrsley's Books. 

by Messrs. Leigh and Soiheby. 
iThU ^ale^ which has f^ry feoentlj Idkett pl^M, 
l^lfbided an opportunity to the lo vets of Greek afld 
Latin literature to indulge themselves with the ac- 
quisition of many rare and curious articles. Among 
them, the following may be deserving of p^ticuliit 
inUm»&ti6n4 
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was disposed of bjr auction, bjr Paterson, 
who published the Catalogue under th« 
following title : * Bibliotheca Monas- 
tica-Fletewodia^ta/ 

£. %. d. 
Aristophanifl Coiuediac^ Junt. 

1525. 4 

Id« Kusteri, foU 1710. Fine copy 8 8 
Waltoni Polyglotta. Fine copy di 10 
Variorum Cicero^ complete set^ 

in S9 vols, uniformly bound 12 O 
Bryant's Mythology, 3 vol. 4to. 12 12 
GeographisB Veteres Scriptores 

Gr.l^inores Hudsoni. Large 

PAPER, 4 vol. Bvo. S9 7 6 

Constantini Lexicon. Gr. Lat, 

fol. 1592 7 7 

Critici Sacri, 9 torn, folio« l698 6 6 
Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, Edit. 

Prin. Florent. fol. 1488. 34 10 

Homerus, cum Comment. £us- 

tatbii, 4 tom. fol. Romae, 

1549, &c. 60 O 

Homeri Opera omnia Ernestij 

best paper, 5 vol. 8vo. fine 

copy, 1759 11 11 

Grsevii et Gronovii Thesaurus 

Antiquit. Roman, et Gffficar^ 

30 vol. fol. uniform 35 

Putschii Grammat. Lat, Auct. 

Antiq. Hanov. 1605. 4 13 
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, *A Catalogue of rare books a^ 
tracts in various languagies and faculties ; 

Sale of the late Mr. Brand's Books. 

This curious and extensive collection is now be-r 
ing disposed of by public auction in Piccadilly, by 
Mr. Stewart: tbe sale, which has hitherto lasted 
nearly a month, is expected to continue a fort- 
night loDger. Perhaps the prices for some of the 
articles already sold may not be unacceptable to my. 
bibliographical readers. 

,£. s. d. 

No, 67. utne Compendious BookeqfGod" 
Ijf and Spirituall Songs, bl* 
lett. 8vo. Edinb. l621 4 4 

No. 69. Academy of Pleasure, with por- 
traits of Dray ton, G . Withers, 
F. Quarles, and B. Johnson, 
8vo. Lond. 1656 2 17 6 

No^ 85. A Goodly Dyspatacion betweene 
a Christien Shomaker, and a 
Poppishe Parson, with two 
Parsons more. Black kiter. 
Lond. 8vo. 1548 10 

No. 109. J Curtaine Lecture, rare and 
curious, frontispiece, 8vo. 
Lond. 1637 15 

No, 110. ^ Banquet qfJests, or Change 
of Cheare, with Portrait of 
Archee^ the King's Jester. 
Rare. 8vo. Lond. 1639 4 10 O 
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)^ludifig the Antknt Conventtuil Library 
of Misseoden- Abbey, in fiuckiDghatn- 

No. 16S. A Commymon unt to the Bloudy 
Butcher, (Bonner) iBysAop of 
London, and to al Conuents 
of Fren, by the High and 
Mighty Prince Lord Sathan, 
the Deuill of Hell, black let- 
ter, 8vo. 17 

No. 176. J Wife, now the Widow of Sir 
Ihos. Ouerburie, being a moU 
exquisite and Hngular Potme 
of the Choyce of a Wife, very 
rare. Lond. 4to. I6l4. 1 6 

No.2t7* Abj^old's Chronicle of the 
Customs op London, a 
fine copvj perfect, printed by 
Pyn8on,'fol. 15!21. 18 18 

No. 24 1. An Alvearie, or Quadruple Dic- 
tionarie, by Baret. Francof. 
fol. 1580 5 5 

No. 242. Dyalogue of Diva and Pauper, 
that is to say, the Rich and the 
Pore,fructuously tretyng upon 
the Ten Commandments, black 
letter, printed by Pynson, 
foL 1493 4 3 

No. £46. A most excellent and perfecte 
bomish Apoth^ecary, or home- 
ly Physicke Booke> black let* 
ter, impr. at Colen. 1561 14 O 

The preceding were in the Rret Day's Sale. 
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•«bire; together wkh some<jboiceTeifiaifl« 
of that of the fate .emineht Serjeant -at 

•Law, WiiiLiA^? Fletewode, Esq. Re- 
corder of Loadon^ in the Reiga of Queen 
Elizabeth : among wluch are several 
specimens of the earliest Typography, 
foreign and English, including Caxton*, 

.WjNjCYN DE WoiiDE, Pynson, and 
others; a Jfioe ccJlectipn of EogUs^i 
poetry, some scarce old law books, a 
great number of old English plays, se- 
veral, choice MSS. upon vellum, and 
other subjepts of Utqrary cwriosity. iVJpp 
several of the i>est editions of the clas-. 
sics, and modem English and French 
t)odksi To rbegin December 5f 1774, and. 
the 17 following evenings, .precisely at 
)half an hour after five/ 

I am in possession of a priced^ Ca-^ 
talogue of this collection, which once 
belonged to filerlpert, and which con^ 
)tains all the purchasers^ names, as 
well as the sums given. The purchas- 
ers were principally Herbert, Garrick, 
^Dodd, Eln^lpy, T.J^SLyn&j iBiichardson, 
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Chapman, Wagstaff, Bindley, and Gough. 
The following is a specimen of some cu- 
rious and interesting articles contained 
in this celebrated library. 

No. £78. Balei brefe Chronyck relating 

to Sj/r Jokan Oldecasiett, 

1544. The Life off the 70th 

Archbishopp off Canterbury 

presentlye sittinge^ 1574^ &c. 

life of Hen. Hills, Printer 

to O. Cromwell, with the Me* 

lation of what pasied between 

. him and the Tayhr*i Wife in 

Black Friars, 1688, ^c. 7 9 

Purchased by Mores. 

Nos. 36 1 to 367. Upwards of thirty scarce 

Theological Tracts, in Latin 

and English 15 

Nos. 746 to 784. A fine collection of 

early English Translations, 

in black letter, with some 

good foreign editions of the 

. classics. Not exceeding, in 

the whole 10 10 

Nos. 837, 838. Two copies of the first 

edition of Bacon's Essays, 

1597* MjRABILB DICTU! 6 

Not 9ix guineas could now 
procure this at a London 
book-sale! The reader will 
just glance at No, 970, in the 
catalogue, en passant, to 

VOL. II. nh 
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Nos. 1082 (c£.l. «s.) and 1091 (I2s.) but 

'more particularly to 
Ko. iirs. Caxtoh*8 R>ke 6/ Talk of 
Olde Jge, &o. U6l. Pur- 
chased by the late Mr. T. 
Payne 8 8 

No. 1174. Caxton's Bake which is my d 
* or called Cathon, 8cc. 148S. 

Purchased by Alcorn o 

No. 1256. Caxton's Doctrinal of S^ 

pyence, 1489 6 6 

Purchased by Alcorn. 
No. 1257. Caxton*s Cordyal, 1479 * 6 12 6 
No. 1258. Wynkyn DfiWoRDfiVOrcA- 

• ' arde(f8yon, 8tc; 1519 1 13 

Purchased by Herbert. 

., Put there is no end to these glistering 
gems. I will^ however, only add. that 
there were upfvards of 150 articles of 
Old Plays^ mostly in quarto. See page 
73. Of AntiquitieSy Chronicles^ and Topo^- 
^raphjf^ it would be difficult to pitch 
upon the rarest volumes. The collection, 
including very few MSS. contained 3641 
articles, or probably nearly 7000 vo- 
lumes. The Catalc^ue is uocommon. 
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I am no^ arrived, porsuifyg my 
chronological afrangemcnt, lit a very 
important pferiod in the annais of baokf* 
dales. Thfe name and collection of Dr* 
Askew are so well koowtt in the biblio- 
graphical wofld, that the^ feader need 
not be detained with laboured cointnend^ 
ations on either : in the present place* 
however, it would be a cruel disappoint- 
ment not to say a word or two by way 
€^ preface or prologue. 

Dr. Anthony AsK^w had emtiieniij 
distinguished hinoself by a refined tast^, 
a eoupd knowledge^ and an indefatigable 
re^eairch relatiag to every thing ccm- 
jiiectcd with Grecian and Romao literal- 
tare. It was to be expected, even dur^ 
ing his life, as he was possessed, of sitffi^ 
cient means to gratify himself with what 
w^as rare, curious, and beautiful ia lite* 
rature and the fine arts» that the public 
would ^ one day, be beqefited by such 
pursuits : especially as he had expr^ed 
a wish that his treasures might be unre*- 
servedly submitted to sale^ after hi» 4e^ 
«e«se. In this wish th^ Doctor wad M0i 
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singular.. Many eminent collectors had 
indulged it before him: audi to my 
knowledge, many modern ones still in* 
dulge it Accordingly, on the death of 
Dr. Askew, in 1774> appeared, in the 
Ensuing year, a catalogue of his books for 
sale, by Messrs. Baker and Leigh, un^ 
der the following title : 

^ BiBLIOTHECA AsKEVIANA, sivC 

Catalogus Librorum Rarissimorum An* 
TONii Askew, M. JD. quorum Auc- 
tio fiet apud S. Baker et G. Leigh, in 
Vico dicto York Street^ Cavent Gm*den^ 
Londini, Die ImuB^ 13* Febnrnm^ 
MDCCLXXV, et in undeviginti se- 
quentes dies/ A few copies were struck 
off on royal 8vo. paper, which are now 
rather uncomgion. 

We are told by the compiler of the 
catalogue, that was it thought unnecessary 
to say much with respect to this Library 
of the late Dr. Anthony Askew, as the 
Collector and the Collection were so well 
known in almost all parts of Europe/ 
Afterwards it is observed that * The 
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books in general are in very fine condi* 
tion, m^ny of them bound in morocco, 
and russia leather, with gilt leaves'. To 
give a particular account, continues the 
Compiler, of the manif scarce editions of 
books in this Catalogue would be almost 
endless, therefore the Jirst editions of the 
classics, and ^otne extremely rare books 
are chiefly noticed/ 

* • The Catalogue, without any doubt, 
contains the best, rarest, and most va« 
luable collection of Greek and Latin 
Books that were ever sold in England, 
and the great time and trouble of fwni- 
ing it, will, it is hoped, be a sqfficient 
excuse for the price ♦ put to it/ 

This account is not overcharged. 
ThiB collection, in regard to Greek and 
Roman literature, was unique in its day. 
Enriched with' many a gem from the 
Harleian, Dr. Mead's, Martin Folkes's, 
and Dr. Rawlinson's, library, as weB as 
with numerous rare and splendid arti^ 

Is. 6d. the small paper^ aud 4s. the large. 
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cle9 fipm foreign c<^]ectio»9, (for Da tnaif 
travelled with greater ardour, or had an 
acuter discrimiiiatjion thka J)r* A8kew)i 
the books were sought after by almost 
every one then eminent for bibliographic 
eal research. His Majesty was a pur- 
chaser, says Mr. J. Nichols, to th^ 
ainouot of about £.300.: Dr. Hunter, to 
the amount of ^.500 : and de Bure (who 
had commissions from the King of 
IPmuce and many foreign coUecfcore, to 
tb« amount of^. laOO) made purcbaaes 
af the talue of the like sum. Dr. Mat^ 
was solicited by the Trustees of the Bri- 
thfht Museum not to be unmindful of 
th&p mpQsitory^ and accordingly he be- 
came a purchaser to a considerable 
amount. 

Thje late worthy and learned Mr* 
Mw Ck AC HE RODE, whose library now 
forms one of the most splendid acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum, and whose 
^be^uest of it will immortalize his me- 
mory, was also among the * Emptores 
literarii^ at this renowned sale. He had 
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eortched bw cuUectioii with many an 
^ J^mplar A^Jcevianum ; and, in his latter 
days, used to elevate his hand$ and eyes, 
and exclaim against the prices now of- 
fered for Editiostes PbincipesI 

. The^ fact is. Dr. Askew's. sak has 
been considered a sort of <erM ki.biblia* 
graphy. Since that period, rare and cu- 
rious hooks in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture have been greedily, sought ftfter, 
and obtained at most extravagant prices. 
It is very well for a veteran in literature, 
as was Mr. Cracherode, or as is Mn 
Wodhull, whose collections were formed 
in the days of De Bure, Gaignat, As- 
kew, Duke de la Valllere, and La^ 
moignon — it is very well for such gen- 
tlemen to declaim against modem prices ! 
Bot what is to be done ? Books grow 
scarcer every day, and the love of lite- 
rature, and of possessing rare and inter- 
esting works, increases in an equal ratio. 
Hungry bibliograpliers meet, at sales, 
with well-fnrnished purses, and are re- 
solved upon sumptuous fare. Thus the 
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hammer vibrates^ after a bidding of JForfy 
pounds^ where formerly it used regularly 
to fall at Four ! 

But we lose sight of Dr. Askew's 
rare editions, and large paper copies. The 
following, gentle Reader, is but an im*- 
perfect specimen ! 

£. B. d. 
No. 168. Chaucer*8 Works, by Pynson, 

no date 7 17 6 

No. 172* Cicero of Old Age^ bj Caxton, 

1481 13 Id O 

No. 518. Gilles (Nicole) Apnales, &c. de 

France. Paris, fol. 1520. 2 

torn. SUR VELIN 31 10 6 

No. 647i iEginetsB (Pauli) Prsecepta Sa- 

lubria. Paris, quarto, 1510. 

• On vbllum 11 O 
No. 666* ^sopi Fabuiee. Edit. Prin. 

cite 1480 6 6 

No, 684. Boccacio, la Teseide, Ferar. 

1475. Prima Edizione* 85 

* This copy, which is called 'probabb/ unique/ 
was once, I suspect, in Consul Smith's library. See 
Bibl. Smith, p. Ixiii. The reader will find some ac- 
count of it in Warton's History of Engl. Poetry, vol. 
i. 347* It was printed, as well as the subsequent 
editions of 1488, and 1528, ' with some deviations 
from the original, and even misrepresentations of 
the story'. 
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- • £• s» d. 

No. 708. CorDelius Nepos^ 147 1* Edit. 

Pbin. 11 11 

No* 713. Alexander et AIe8> saper ter- 

tium Sententiar. 1474^ on 

VELLUM 15 15 

No. 817. Anthologia Graeca. Edit Prin. 

1494, ON VBLLUM. 28 7 

No. 856. Ammiaaps Marcellinus, .H74. 

Edit. Prin. £3 

No. 1332. Ciceroois Opera omniaj Oli- 

veti, 9 vol. quarto, 1740. 

Charta Maxima* S6 15 

No. 1389. W.OflScia, 1465. Edit. Prin. 30 
No. 1433. CatullusjTibullus,etPropertiu8, 

Aldi. 8vo. 1502. In Mem- 

BRANAt 17 10 O 

No. 1576. Doraodi Rationale, 8cc. 1459. 

In Membrana:^ 6l 

* This article was purchased at Dr. Mead's sale for 
«£• 14 14s.; and the following one, for <£. 13 139. 
only. Of the first, a magnificent copy is in the Mar- 
quis of Bute's library, at Luton. 

•f This copy was purchased by the late Mr. M. €• 
Cracherode, and is now, with his library, in the 
British Museum. It is a beautiful book, but cannct 
be compared with Lord Spencer's Aldine vellum 
Virgil, of the same size. 

:j: The beginning of the 1st chapter was want- 
ing. Lord Spencer has a perfect copy of this 
rare book on spotless vjsllum ! 

VOL, II. OO 
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£, %. d, 

S vol. foh 1513. Edit. Prin. 

On VELLUM* 55 13 O 

No. 2812. Plinii Hist. Natural. ^M^d 

Spiram, fol. 1469* Emr. 

PEiN.t 43 D 

No* 2813. Id. cum notb Hardmni, 172Sj 

3 vol. On vEi^mM 42 O 

* Parchaeed by Dr, Hunter ; and \%, at this mo- 
jneot^ being packed up with /the Docker's books and 
curiosities for Gh^^ow. The reader can have no idea 
of the beauty of these velhim leaves. The ink is of the 
finest lustre^ and the whole typogrs^phical arrangement 
may be considered a masterpiece of printing. If I 
could forget the copy pf the 'Btymol^gicum mag- 
num^' in the Luton library^ I should call this th^ 
chef-d'oeuvre of the Ai^dine Press. ^ 

When I consider to what bourne it is now travell^ 
ing, ' from thence never to return,' the expressive 
language of the great Burke immediately rushes 
upon my mind, at the cIqs^ of his character of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds), 

^Hail and Faiewbi:<i<!' 

t This copy has been recently sold, for a sum 
considerably less than it brought. It bears no kind 
of comparison with the copies in Pr^ Hiinter^s,. and 
the Cracherode, collection. These latter are pants 
to it! 
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£. 8. d. 

No. 3345. Tewrdmackhsi Poema Ger- 
manica, Norimb. fol. 1517* 
On vellum* £10 

No. dS7& Terendanus Maarus^de literis^ 
SyilabU^ et Metris Horatii. 
MedioL fol. 1497 12 12 

' This is judged to be the 
only copy of this edition in 
England^ iffwt in ihe whole 
world. Dr. Askew couidfind 
no copy in his travels over 
Europe, though he made 
earnest and particular sedrch 
in every Ubrary which he had 
an opportunity qfconsiilting/ 
Note in the catalogue. It 
was purchased' bj Dr. Hun* 
ter^ and is now in his Mn-» 
seam. Originally it belonged 
to Dr. Taylor, the editor of 
Lysias and Demosthenes, 
who originally procured it 
from the Harleian Library, 
(or four guineas only. We 
' are told that, during his 
life, one hundred guineas 
would not have obtaiiied it 1 

♦ This is a book of uncommon rarity. It Is a poet- 
ical composition on the life and actions of the Em^ 
peror Maximilian I. and «was- frequently reprinted ; 
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Rare and magnificent as the preced- 
ing articles may be considered, I can 
confidently assure the reader, that they 
form a very small part of the extraordi- 
nary books in Dr. Askew's library. Many 
a ten and twenty pounder has been omit- 
ted — ^many a Prince of an edition, pass- 
ed by unregarded ! The articles were 
3570 in number; probably comprehend- 
ing about 7000 volumes. They were spjd 
for £.4000- 

It remains only to add, that Dr. As- 
kew was a native of Kendal, in West- 

but not with the same care as were the earlier edi- 
tions of 1517 and 1519 — the latter at Augsburg, by- 
John Schotispergus. Ko&Ueru^, who purchased acopjr 
of tills worii on vellum, for £00 crowns, has given a 
particular description of it. See Schelhorn's Jmrn^ 
nitates literariaj torn. li. 4S0: iii. 144. 

Dr. Hunter purchased Dr, Askew's copy, which 
I have seen in -the Mu^um of the former: the wood-- 
cuts, 1 18 in number/ justify every thing said in com-* 
mendaiion of them by Papillon and Heinekin. Pro- 
bably X)x. Askew purchased the above copy of Os- 
borne, for I /find one in tbeBibl. Harleian. vol. iii. 
No. 5e40. See too Bibl. Mead. p. £39> No. 4Sj 
where a vellum copy of an edition of 1527 was 
sold for 4^. 9 9b- 
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moreland ; that he practised as a physi- 
cian there with considerable success, 
and, on his establishment in London, 
was visited by all who were distinguished 
for learning, and curious in the fine 
arts. Dr. Me a ii^ supported him with a 
sort of paternal zeal ; npr did he. find 
in his protegS an ungrateful, son*. Few 
minds were probably more congenial 
than were those of Mead and Askew : 
the former had, if I may so speak, a 
magnificence of sentiment which in- 
stilled into the latter just notions of 
a character aiming at intellectual fame. 
Dr. Askew, with less pecuniary means 
^of gratifying it, evinced an equal ar- 
dour in the pursuit of books, MSS. and 
inscriptions. I have heard from a very 
worthy old gentleman, who used to re- 
vel 'midst the luxury of Dr. Askew's 
table, that few men exhibited their books 
and pictures, or, as it is called, shewed 
the Lions, better than did the Doctor. 
Of his attainments in Greek and Roman 
literature it becomes not me to speak, 

• See The Director^ vol. i. p. 309. 
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ivhen such a scholar as Dr. Paub has 
been most eloquent in tlieir praise. ^ 

I SHOULD add that the MSS. of Dr.^ 
Askew were sepamtely sold in ITSil, and 
produced a very considerable suiu^ ^he. 
Appendix to Scapula^ pablish^din an 
8vo. volume^, in 1789» was compUiecii 
ftom one of tliese MSS. 



Published bj Loiigbian, Hubst, Hj^e^, and Orme^ 
Paternoster Row^ J. Hatch abd^ BookseUer to^ 

' Her Majesty, 190, Piccadilly; and William 
Miller, Albenaarle Street. 
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No. 22. SATURDAY, Jbne 20, 1807. 



Onf grtai amusement of our household was^ 
In a huge crystal magic globe to spy^ 
Still as you turrid it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth. 
Thomson's Casde of Indolence^ Staaz, xlir« 

It was in one of those beauliful eren- 
ings of autumn, when the stillness of 
die surrounding scene, and the varied 
hues of the distant landscape, excite an 
iodescribable pleasure in the contem- 
plative mind^ that I retired to an al** 
xx)Te, situated on an eminence at the ex*- 
tremity of my garden.. In my way thi- 
ther, a thousand amusing objects pr&« 

VOL, n, p p 
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sented themselves te my view — the 
reapers were carrying away their last 
harvest load, the hedges were beginning 
to shew their winter-fruit berries, and, 
what was still more interesting to my 
feelings, I could discover numerous 
groups of gleaners, picking up the grain 
Vhich the husbandmen had spared, and, 
with their loads upon their heads, 
marching homewards in all the glee of 
perfect happiness. 

I HAD left upon my table Sir Thomas 
More's ' Commonwealth of Utopia^ which 
had occupied me for the last two hours ; 
and, meditating upon the fanciful things 
contained in that performance, I sat 
down quietly within my alcove, resolv-^ 
ed to indulge the variety of imagery 
which was crowding upon my fancy. In 
this thoughtful niood, interrupted only by 
the bum of the beetle, and warbHng of 
tbe robin, I continued probably about 
half an hour, when sleep Surprised me ; 
and in my slumber I was amused by the 
following dream. 

4 
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Methougut I was gently lifted from 
die ground into the air, foy a being of 
very superior size, but of an inexpres- 
sible sweetness of countenance. Although 
astonished by the singularity of my si- 
tuation, I was far from giving way en- 
tirely to fear ; but, with a mixture of 
anxiety and resignation, awaited the is- 
sue of the event. My Guide or Pro- 
tector, (for so this being must now be 
called) looked upon me with an air of 
tenderness, mingled with reproof; inti- 
mating, as J. conceived, that the same 
superior Power which had thus trans- 
ported me above my natural element, 
would of necessity keep me in safety. 
This sentiment quieted my apprehea- 
sions. 

We had travelled together through an 
immensity of space, and could discover 
the world below as one small darkened 
spot, when my guide interrupted the 
awful silence that had been preserved, 
by the following exclamation : * Ap-^ 
proach, O man ! the place of thy desti- 
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nation — compose thy perturbed spirits^ 
and let all thy senses be awakened to a 
proper understanding of the scene wbiclr 
thou art about to behold/ So saying, her 
moved along with an indescribable i^e^ 
locity ; and while my eyes were da^^led 
by an unusual effulgence of light, I 
found myself at rest upon a solid deat-^ 
formed of crystal of prodigious magni^ 
tude. 

My guide then fixed himself at my 
right hand, and after a vdiement ejacu-* 
lation, accompanied by gestures, which 
had the effect of enchantment upon me, 
he extended a sceptre of massive gold, 
decorated with emeralds and sapphires. 
Immediately there rose up a Mirror of 
gigantic dimensions, around which was 
inscribed, in fifty languages, the word 
•Truth/ I sat in mute astonishment. 
Examine,' said my guide, with a voice 
the most encouraging imaginable, •ex- 
amine the objects reflected'upon the sur- 
face of this mirror/ * There are none that 
are discernible to my eyes,' I replied* 
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* Thou shalt soon be gratified then,* re*, 
sumed this extraordinary. bfting (with a 
severe smile upon his countenance) * but 
first let me purge thine ej^es from those 
films of prejudice which, in the world 
you inhabit, are apt to intercept the 
light of Tbuth/ He theij took a hand* 
ful of aromatic herbs, and rubbing them 
gently upon ray templeH, gave me the 
power of contemplating the objects be* 
fore me. 

Wonderful indeed was this scene ; 
for upon the surfa.ce of the Mieror the 
whole world seemed to be reflected ! At 
first, I could not control my feelings ; 
but like a child that springs forward to 
seize an object greatly beyond its grasp, 
I made an effort to leave my seat, and 
to mingle in the extraordinary scene. 
Here, however^ my guide interfered— 
and in a manner the most peremptory 
and decisive, forbade all further partici- 
pation of it. ^View it attentively/ re- 
plied he, * and impress firmly on thy 
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memory urhat thou shalt see — ^it may 
solace thee the remainder of thy days/ 

The authoritative air with which these 
words were delivered, quite repressed 
and unnerved me. I obeyed, and in- 
tently viewed the objects before me* 
The first thing that surprised me was, 
the representation of all the metropo^ 
litan cities of Europe. London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and Petersburg, in par- 
ticular, occupied my attention ; and, what 
was still more surprising, I seemed to 
be perfect master of every event going 
on in them — but more particularly of thfe 
transactions of Bodies Corporate. I saw 
Presidents in their chairs, with Secre- 
taries and Treasurers by their sides, and 
to whatever observations were made, the 
most implicit attention was paid. Here, 
an eloquent Lecturer was declaiming 
upon the beauty of morality, and the 
deformity of vice : there, a scientific Pro- 
fessor was unlocking the hidden trea- 
sures of nature, and explaining the va^ 
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rious systems by which air, and earth, 
and fire, and water, counteract and sus- 
tain each other ! 

, Again I turned my eyes, and, conti- 
guous to this scene, viewed the proceed- 
ings of two learned sister Societies, dis- 
tinguished for their labours in Thilosophy 
and Antiquity. Methought I saw the spi« 
rits of Newton and of Dugdale, look- 
ing down with complacency upon them, 
and congratulating each other upon the 
general progress of civilization since they 
had ceased to mix among men. ^ These 
Institutions,' observed my guide, * form 
the basis of rational knowledge, and are 
the source of innumerable comforts: for 
the many are benefited by the researches 
and experiments of the/ezg?. It is easy to 
laugh at such societies, but it is not 
quite so easy to remedy the inconve- 
niencies which would be felt, if they 
were extinct. Nations become powerful 
in proportion to their wisdom; jit has 
uniformly been found that where philo- 
sophers lived, and learned men wrote, 
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the arts have - fkHirished^ «nd h^rtMsdl 
and patriotism hare pf availed. True it 
is, that discrepances wilf -sotnetimes in- 
terrupt the harmony of public bodies. 
But why is perfection to be expected, 
where every thing natist necessarily be 
imperfect? It is the duty of man to 
. make the nearest approaches to public 
and private happiness. And if, as with 
& sponge^ he wipe awaysuch establish- 
ments, genius has little incentive to 
exertion, and merit still less hope of re- 
ward. Now cast y^ur eyes on a dif- 
ferent scene.^ I obeyed, and, within 
fhe same city, saw a great number of 
Asylums iand Institutions for the igno- 
rant and lieipless. I saw youth instruet- 
cd, age protected, the afflicted com- 
forted, and the .diseMed cured. My 
emotions at this moment were wonder- 
fully strong— they were perceived by my 
guide, who immediately begged of me 
to consider the manner by which epide^ 
ffm maladies were prevented or alle- 
viated, and esjpecially hov^ the jmstfat^^ 
&fthem had been arrested- im its progre»/ 
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I attentively esfiimkied the objects be^ 
fore me, and sb,w thousands of smiling 
children und enraptured mothers walking 
confidently 'midst plague and death 1 
I saw them, secure in the cAtffni which 
had been afforded them by the most 
useful, the ibost nutritious of animals ! 
^ Enough,' exclaimed my guide, ^ thott 
see'st here the glorious result of a phik>- 
sophic mind, gifted with an unabatabk 
ardour of experiment Thou wilt acknow^^ 
ledge, that, compared with the triumph 
which SUCH A MIND enjoys^ the con-^ 
quests of heroes iire puerile, the splen<» 
dour of monarchy is dim!' During this 
strain, I feneied 1 could perceive the 
humaU' being,^ alludexi to by my guide^ 
retire apart in conversation with imoihw 
distingui$h&l friend qfhummiHy^ by whose 
tittw>eafied exertions the eoodition of 
many thousand poor people had beon 
meliorated. 

^ Thighs k yel/ sesumed my guide, 
^ another scene equally interesting with 
tlie* preceding — from « pufe mpr^ty 

VOL, II-. Qq 
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flows a pure religion^ — Ic/Ok therefore on 
those engaged in tho, services of .Chris- 
tianity/ I looked^ and saw innumerable 
of my fellow creatures prostrate in a^lo- 
ration before their Creator and Re- 
deemer. . I fancied I could bear the last 
^ strains of their hallelujahs.. ^scegding lo 
die spot whereon 1 sat. * Observe/ »aid my. 
Protector, •.all do not worship in the 
same manner, because all believe not in 
the same creeds; but the intention of 
e^ch may be pure: at least, common 
charity teaches us thus to thiok, till som^ 
open act betray a malighitjt of principle. 
Toleration is the vital spark of religion— 
arm the latter with the whips of persepftr. 
tioD, and you convert her into a fi^id 
scattering terror and dismay f In your 
own country you enjoy a liberality of 
sentiment beyond every other on the face 
of the globe. L^arn to be grateful for 
such an inestimable happiness/ 

These words had hardly. escaped my 
guide, when I was irresistibly led ta 
look <Hi another part of the Mirror, 
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where a kind of imperial magnificence, 
Cdrabined with the severest diBcipUne, 
prevailed. ' You are contemplating/ ro^ 
sumcd ray preternatitral Monitor, ^ on« 
of the most interesting scenes in Eu- 
rope.- See the effect of revolutionaiy 
commotions! While you view the sable 
spirit of thfe last monarch of France, glid- 
ing along, at a distance, with an air of 
sorrow and indignation: while you ob- 
serve a long line of legitimate princes, 
exiled from their native country, and de- 
pendent upon the contriButions of other 
powers — mark the wonderful, the unpa- 
ralleled reverse of humaU/events! and ac- 
knowledge, that, the preservation of the 
iifiest specimens of art, the acquisition 
of evciy thing which can administer, to 
the wants of luxury, or decorate the 
splendour of a ihrone — ^the £icclamations 
of hired multitudes or bribed senates, can 
reflect little lustre on taat character 
which still revels in the frantic wish of 
enslaving the world ! It is true, you see, 
-yonder, Vienna and Berlin, bereft of 
their antient splendour^ and bowing, as 



/ 
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it were, at the ^t of a despot^^HsMi 
these latter countries kept alive one B|>artc 
of that patriotism which so much en- 
dears to us die memories of Greece and 
Rome*— had they not, in a great measui^. 
Income disunited by factions, we mighty 
even in these days, however degenerate, 
have witnessed something like that pa^- 
triotic energy, which was displayed in 
the bay of Salamis, and on the plains of 
Marathon. Europe ttiay yet be prop- 
ped—but, without the pillars of England 
and Russia, I fear all confederacies are 
inefficient/ 

My guide perceiving me to be quite 
dejected during these remarks^ difected 
my attention to another part (>f the Mir- 
ror, which reflected the tramnetif^ns of 
the Wbstbex and Easteeis^ world. 

At first, a kind of miat spread itadif 
apoh the glass, and prevented tee £rou 
distinguishing any ol>ject. Tiy^, bow^ 
yer^ gradually dissolved, and waa yae- 
oeeded by a thick, black smdte,. wiiich 
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lavolved every tfaiog in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Just as I was about to turn to 
my guide, and denmnd the. explanation 
of these appearances, the smoke rolled 
away, and» instantaneously, there iiash* 
ed forth a thousand bickering flames. 
* What/ cried I, * is the meaning of these 
objects?' ' Check, for one moment, y.our 
impatience, and your curiosity shall he 
gratified,' replied my guide. I then dis- 
dinctly viewed thousands of Black Men^ 
who had been groaning under the rod 
of oppression, starting up in all the 
transport of renovated life, and shout* 
ing aloud * We abe fuee ! One tall 
commanding figure, who seemed to ex- 
ercise the rights of a jchieftain amoQg 
them, gathered many tribes around him, 
and addressed them in the following 
few, but comprehensive words : * Coun- 
trymen, it has pleased the Great God 
above, to make man instrumental to the 
freedom of his fellow creatures* While 
we lament our past, let us be grateful 
for our present, state*: and never let us 
cease, each revoivmg y^r, to build «D 
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altar of stones to the memory of that 
GREAT a«d GOOD MAN, who hath pria- 
cipally been the means of our freedom 
FROM SLAVERY. No; we wiU regularly 
perform this solemn act, as long as there 
shall remain one pebble upon bur shores/ 

•Thus much,' resumed my guide, 'for 
the dawning felicities of the western 
world: but ^ee how the eastern empires 
are yet ignorant and unsettled ! ' I was 
about to turn my eyes to Persia and In- 
dia, to China and Japan, when, to my 
astonishment, the surface of the Mir- 
ror became perfectly blackened, except 
in some few dircular parts, which were 
tinged with the colour of blood. * The 
ftiture is a fearful sight,^ said my guide, 
♦ we; are fort)idden its contemplation, and 
Can only behold the gloomy appearances 
before us: they are ominous ones f 

My mind, on which so many and such 
variouiJ objects had produced a confused 
effect, was- quite overpowered and dis- 
trabted. I leant upon the arm of the 
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chm^ nod covering my face with my 
hands, bi^came absorbed in a thou-* 
sapd ideas which such scenes had ex- 
cited, whea a sudden burst of thunder 
made me start fpom my seat — ^and, lookf 
ing forward, I perceived that the Mir- 
ror, with all its magical illusions, had 
vanished away ! My preternatural guidQ 
then placed himself before me,,but in ai| 
altered, female form. A hundred varied 
coloured wings sprung from her arms^ 
and her feet seemed to be shod with san- 
dals of rubies, around which numerous 
cherubs entwined themselves. The per- 
fume that arose from the flapping of her 
wings was inexpressibly grateful ; and 
the soft silvery voices of these cherubic 
attendants had an effect truly enchanting. 

^ No language can adequately describe 
my sensations on viewing this extraordi- 
nary change of objects. 1 gazed with 
rapture upon my wonderful guide, 
whose countenance now beamed with 
benevolence and beauty. *Ah!' ex- 
claimed I,- ^ this is gi vision of happines^^ 
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never to be realiflfed. Thou art a being 
that I am doomed never to meet with 
m the world below/ * Peace:' whisp^ned 
kn unknown Toice, ^injure not thy spe- 
cies by such a remark : the object be- 
fore thee is called by a name that is fa- 
miliar to thee — ^it is •Candour/ She is 
the handmaid of Truth, the sister of Vir* 
tue, and the priestess of Religion/ 

I was about to make reply, when a fi- 
gure of terri6c mien, and enormous di- 
mensions, rushed angrily towards me, 
and taking' me up in my crystal chair, 
bore me precipitately to the earth. In 
my struggles to disengage myself from 
this monster, I awoke; and, on gazing 
about me, with difficulty could persuade 
myself that I was an inhabitant of this 
world. 

The sun had now entirely s^vk be- 
bind the hills; and,, as the shades of 
evening began to prevail, and a chilly 
moisture to impregnate tjie air, I retired 



§k>wly and pensively to my study. • Thi* 
dream/ said I td myself, 'can never pe- 
rish ftom my memory— The Miaeoe of 
TauTH will always be before my eyes/ 
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In the last namber of the Director, 
^e bibliographical student might pro- 
bably have been amused with the fine 

^ The curious collector was^ I am mre, too well 
pleased with the last extract from Mr, Brand's sale 
of books, to beoot of hnmour with a further account 
jof the prices for which some rare articles were 
•old. He will see that it was resent for the refine* 
^ ment of these times to appreciate justly the valne of 
^pithie, plesaunt, and profittable' discomrses^ and will 
figure to himself the high glee with which the ghosts 
of 'MSiUrs Castan, W. de Worde, Pymon, ^c/ 
must contemplate the sharp ecmtantions carried on in 
Mr. Stewart'^uAmcuon Room, between the H's. and 
M's. and Csk and Ts. of the day, for little besmeared 
JSXACK LBTXBB^TitAOTs: about ' Butohei6 and Bakers, 
and Candlestlck^lttdters/ 
VOL* II Br 
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lyings §aid about the Fleetwood, and 
J)}\ Abkew's, collection. I have now^ 

No. ?72«' A. EngJand's Parnassus, Byo. 

1600 2 10 

No. 282. A Booke of FuJung\ with 
Hooke and Line, 1600. A 
Buoke of Engines and Traps 
to take Poicats, Buzzards, 
Rats, Mice, &c. cuts, very 
rare 3 S O 

N^. 283. Archy's Dream, sometimes 
. Jester to his Majestic, but 
expelled the Court by Can- 
terburie's Malice, t^ery rare 1 13 O 

He (337. A new Dialogue between the 
Angell of God and Shep- 

; herdes in the Felde,- black 

Uittr a 10 O 

Nq, 381 . a Dialogue betwi^ene two Neigh- 
boursy concernyng Ceremo- 
nyes in the first Year of 
Queene Mary, black letter, 

. ; with portrait of Mary, by 

Delarme, from Roane, by 
Michel wood, 1554 2 12 6 

Kb. S96« A Narrative of aniExtraordi* 
nary Ddivery of Rabbits, 

^_,. performed, by John How- 

;/', ard. Surgeon, at Goildford, • 

1727> and ei^ht taore on 
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toiiubmit to him an account of books of 
equal value in point of rarity; and, 

ibe Babbit Woman ( y^ry 

curious 1 fi 

Hom • 417* A short Inventory of certapie 
idls Itiventkms, hl^ck lettefn 
vcrj rare ^ 15 Q 

No. 418. A Juniper Lecture vHh 
-the Description of all Sorts 
of Women, Good and. Bad, 
very rare, Lond, 16^9. 1 16 

No. 423. A New Dictionary of the 

Canting Crew^ The Scoup- ^.' 
dreirs biclionary, 1754 . "^^ 10 

No. 454. A Quip for an Upstart Cour-^^ 
tier ; or, a Quaint Dispute 
betweene Velvet Breeches 
and Cloth Breeches, where- 
in i§ set downe. the Disorders 
in all Estates and Trades, 
mth portraits. Lond. prii^t- 
ed b^ G. P. 162b. ' ] [ fi i6 Q 

No, 462. Ajrtifiles to he enquired into by 
the various Bishops 8cc. in 
their Visitations ; upwards of 
one hundred,; a very cuji- 
oys,, scarce, «nd unique col- 
lection , 5 g 

No. 476. A brieffDiscours off the Trou- 
bles begonne at Franctfort;, 
in Germaay^ 1554, aboiftfi 
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Considering the owner of tfaem, of stUI 
greater intermt: for the circtjiniistances bjr 

^ £. s. d 

the Booke of Comrndti Pray" 
tr and Ceremomet, black 
fetter, 1575 IS O 

Nd. 545* Austin (Wm.) Hac MoiIo, 
inrherein the Excellency of 
Wotoaa is described ; with 
Portraits of Mrs. Griffiths 
and the Author^ by GloVer. 
Lond. 1639. 16 O 

Nop 733. Buchannon' (Geo.) Detection 
of the Duinges of Mari^ 
Oaeene of Scottes, tonch- 
and theMnrderof herHus- ^ 
band, and her Conspiracie, 
Adulterie, and pretended 
Marriage with the Earl 
Bothwell, 1598, &c. &c. 14 6 

No. 802. Barbiere (John) the famous 
Game of Chesse Play, cuts, 
' 1673. "the most ancient 

and learned Play, called, 
the Philosopher's Game, 
invented ifor the honourable 
JRecreation of the Studious, 
by W. F. blackletter, 1563 2 4 

Ifo. 1300. A PLAJStEJEt FOB A GrALLED 

HoBSE, very rare, 1548. 
See Herbert^s Ames, vol. 1. 
581 3 17 6 



which they were collected, were of no or- 
dinary occurreQce. I allude to the ^ 

JNo. 1312. A Gounter Blaste to Tobacco. 

lb. iaa4. • 17 

No. 1326. Bentlej'B (Thos.) Moamntnt 
: of Matrons, containing $e- 
- ven «everall Lacops of Vir- 
ginities or Distinct Treaties, 
bldck letter^ collated and 
perfect^ a very fine copy^ 
extremely rare and curioui, 
imprinted at London^ l>y 
Thomas Dawson, for Wil^ ' " 
. Itam Seres^ extremely rare 8 18 6 

No. 1334. Ben (Edmund) an approved 
Treatise of Hawhx and 
. Hunting. Lond. I6l9 1 10 O 

No. 1S98. .Coverdale'ft (Myles) CMs-' 
tian^s State of M^Urimnnif, 
wherein Hasbandes and 
Wy ves may learne to keepe 
House (ogetber with Love : 
black letter;^ imp. by John 
Awdely, 1675. 

A Christian EKortaeion unto . 
Customable Sweares^ black 
letter, ]575 , 110 

No. 1405. Cokain's <Sir Aston) Poems of 
Divers Sorts^ rare, (for an 
* account of the Author see 
Mr. Brand's MS. Note) 
Load. 1658. fi 

No. 1540. Burton (Wm.) Se?en Dia- 
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• BiBLIOTHECA RaTGLIFPJANA } Of, 

* A Catalogue of the elegant and truly 

• *i I logues, black letter^ Lond. 

1606. George Whetstone's . 

s Mirourfor MagUirate$>of 

Cities, b. I. printed by Aich- 

ard Jones, 1584. . S IS ^ 

No. 1542. Byshop's (John) bemUifull 
Biossomes, black letter^ im- 
printed by Henrie Cockyn> 
1577 4 10 O 

No. 1754, Characters (viz.) The Surfeit 

to A. B. C. L»>nd. 1 606. Dr, 

! LupXon^s London and Com* 

try carbonadoed, and qmr- 

^ '" ' iered'in stveratl CAaraciers, 

1632. Essays aiid Cbarac- -'- 

tew, by L.G. 1661 4 7 

No. 2069* Bogland's Jests refined and 

improved, I66O 2 14 

No. 2184. England's Worthies; Portrait 
of 'the E^r] of Esse xy made 
perfect with MS. lfi47 S 13 6 

No. 2325. Cariob (John) the Thre Bokes 
of Chronicles, b. 1. imp. by 
W. Lynne, 1560 4 10 

No. 2326. Cadiaro's Diogenes in his Sin*' 

' gukritie,^ wherein is com* 

prehended hismerrieBaight- 

ing fit for all Men's Bene- 

' ^ fits; christened by Mni a N#l- 
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Trainable Library of John Ratc^lifpe, 
Esq. lateof Bcrmondsey, deceaseds Thef 

tkfor Nice Noses, by L. F. 

Wack letter, ir>91. 2 10 

No; 3323. Faces (Mrs.) Poem$, Fames 

Route , S^^.rarey 1651 5 15 6 

No. 3527. Fisher (Bishop) of Rochester. 
TbisSermon followynge was 
cpmplyed and sajd in the 
Cathedrail Churche of St, 
Paule, the body being pre- 

' sent, of the most famous 

Phynce Kynge Henky' 
: 7, the 10th Day of May>, 
]509> which sermon, with 
the wood cut^ was imprinted 
by Wynkin de Worde, 
MCCCCCIX. Thereafter 
fo]k)weth a Momynge Re- 
membrancer at the Moneth 
Minde of the Noble Prynces 
Mai-garete, Countesse of 
Richmond and Darbye, Mo* 
der unto Kynge Henry 7, . 
and Grandame to onre Soue* 
rayne Lord that nowe is, up« 
pon whose Soule Almighty 
God have Mercy. Wood' 
cut. Empfinted at London, 
by Wynkede Worde, black 
letter^ loth extra rare 3 7 
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lyhoje callected with great judgmeotirad 
cqi;peix;sfe» during, the last thirty yetrs of 
his hfe : comprehending a large and 
most choice collection of the rare old 
£nglish black letters in fine preservation, 
and in elegant bindings, printed by 
Caxton, Lettou, Machlinia, the 
anonymous Sl Albans Sqhoolmaster, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Berthelet^ 
Grafton, Day, Newberie, Marshe, Jugge^ 
Whytchiirch, Wyer, Rastell, Coplande, 
and the rest of the Old E^iglisk Typogra- 
phers : several missals and MSS. and 
two Pedigrees on vellum, finely illumi-* 
nated/ 

The titk page then sets forth a spe- 
cimen of these black-lettered gcims; 
among which our eyes are dazzled with s( 
galaxy of Gaxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, 
Pynsons, &c. &c. The sale took place 
on March 27, 1776; although the yean 
is unaccountably- omitted, by that re- 
nowned i^uctioaeer, the late IVfr. Christie^ 
who disposed, of therai, 
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If ever there was a unique collectibn, 
this was one— the very essence of Old 
Divinity, Poetry!, Romances, and Chro- 
nicles! The articles were only 1675 in 
number, but their intrinsic value aniply 
eompensate4 for their paucity. 

The following is but an inadequate 
specimen. 

No, 1315, Horace's Arte of Poetrie, 
Pistles and Satyres, by 
Dram. 1567. First English 
edition, 16 ,6 

No. 1321. The Sheppearde's Calender, 

1579. Whetstone's Castle - 

of Delight, 1576 1 €0 

No. 1392. The Pastyme of the People*, 
printed by Rastell. Curious 
wood cuts 4 7 

No. 1393. Cronicles of Englande, printed 
by CaxtoK, fine copy, 
1480. 5 5 

No. 1394. Ditto, printed at St. Albans, 
1483 Purchased by. Dr. 
Hunter, and now in his Mu- ^ 

seum, which I have seen 7 7 

* A copy of this book is not now to be procured. 
I have known £.40 offered for it, and contemptaonsly 
rejected. 
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No. 1403. Baiday's Shjpof Polys^ print* 
€d by Pyusoo, 1508, ^rsi 
edit, line copy . 2 10 . O 

No. 1426. The Doctrinal of Sapyence, 

printed by Caxton, 1489 8 8 

No. 1427. The Boke, called Cathon, 
DITTO, 1483. Purchased by 
Dr. Hunter, and ooW in his 
Museum ^50 

No. 1428. The Polytyque Boke, named 
Tullius de Senectute, in Eng- 
lyshe, by Caxton, 1481. 
Purchased for his Majesty 14 O 

No. 1429. The Game of Cb^se Playe. 

No date. For his Majesiy 16 O O 
t^ These two last articles are 
worth at least «£• 80, if per- 
fect. 

No. 1665. The Boke of Jason, printed 

by Caxton. This, and the • . 

preceding article, are suppdfr- 

ed to be the second and third 

books ever printed by Cax* 

ton. They are 'rarest among 

tiie rare/ Purehasidfor his 

Majesty 5 10 O 

No. 1669. The Polychronicon of Ra- 
nulph Higden, translated by 
Trevisa, 1482. Purchased 
by Dr. Hunter 5 15 6 
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e£. S. d. 

No. 1670. Legetida Aarea^ or the Gold* 

en Legende*. 1483 9 15 

No. 1674. Mr. Ratcliffe*s MS. Cata- 
logues of the rare old black 
letterff and other curious 
and uncommon books^ 4 
Yol. 7 15 

I BEG pardon of the manes of *John 
RatclifFe, Esq.' for the very inadequate 
manner in which I have brought forward 
bis collection to public notice. The me- 
min-y of such a man ought to be dear to 
the •* black lettered-dogs* of the present 
day; 

♦ In Dr. Hunter's Museum there is one of the 
finest copies in the world of this ponderous but mag- 
nificent folio volume. The wood cuts in it were er- 
roneously supposed by Hisinekin to have been the 
first ever executed in this country. 

t This would have been the most delicious article 
tonuf palate. If the present owner of it were dis- 
posed to part with it^ I x^ould not find it in my heart 
to refuse bim iongMntd interest for his money. As 
is the wooden frune-work to the bricklayer, in the 
Gomtmction of his arch^ so might Mr. Ratcliffe^s 
MS. Catalogues be to me in the compilation of a 
oertMn magnum opui ! 
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for he had [mirabile dictu 1] upwards of 
Thirty Caxtons*! 

If I might hazard a comparison be- 
tween Mr. James West's and Mr. John 
Ratcliffe's collections, I should say that 
the former was more extensive, the lat- 

* In the present Caxtojp-loving age* with what 
avidity would such a number of this printer's books 
be sought after ! They will rarely ever again appear 
in one collection so numerous or so perfect. I am 
well acquainted with the skill and liberality of 
SMessrs. Payne^ White, Egerton and Evans — that 
these gentleuien know and love Caxton as well as 
Aldus/ Froben, and the Stephbnses— but I 
question if in the ocean of English black letter, they 
have taken quite so deep a plunge as Mr. Manson^ 
of Gerard Street, Soho. It is due: to the spirit and 
perseverance of this latter bookseller, to notice his 
love of the Imprints^ Colophons, and Devices of oar 
venerable English Typqgraphebs. " Professor 
Heyne could not have exhibited greater mgns of joy 
at the sight of the Townley IVIS. of Hooier, than did 
Mr* Manson on the discovery of Rastell's ^ Pastyme 
of the People,' among the books of Mr* Brands If 
I wished for a collection of Reu^bi^ndt's or Nan< 
teuil's prints, or of old portraits and. biack*Iettered 
books, catalogued, I would, with the utmost .con- 
fidence, resign the whole to'the/integrjty aiid dis* 
crimination of Mr* Manson. 
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ter more carious: Mr. West's, like a 
magnificent champagne^ executed by the 
hand of Claude or Both, and enclosing 
mountains, meadows, and streams, pre- 
sented to the eye of the beholder a scene 
at once luxuriant and fruitful : Mr. Rat* 
cliffe's, like one of those delicious pieces 
of scenery, touched by the pencil of 
Rysdael or Hobbima, exhibited to the 
beholder's eye a spot equally interesting, 
but less varied and extensive : the judg- 
ment displayed in both was the same. The 
sweeping foliage and rich pasture of the 
former, could not, perhaps, afford greats 
gratification than the tlmtched cottage, 
abrupt declivities, and gushing streams 
of the latter. To change the metaphor—; 
Mr. West's was a magnificent repositoryi 
Mr Ratcliffe's a choice cabinet of gems* 

Of some particulars of Mr. Ratclifie's 
life, I had hoped to have found glean** 
ings in Mr. Nichols's Anecdotes of Bow- 
yer; but his name does not even appear 
in the index; being probably reserved 
for the second forth-coming enlarged 
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edition. Meanwile it may not b« imin-* 
teresting to remark^ that, like another 
Magliab£chi^, he imbibed his love of 
reading and collecting from the accide^-* 
tal possession of scraps and leayea ,Qf 
books. The fact is, Mr. Ratcliflfe once 
kept a chandler's shop in the Borough ; 
and, as is the case with all retail traders, 

* * M agli^bech?i parents were of so low tirwi mean 
a liuiky that th^ were Teiry well satisfied when they 
bad got him into the service of a man who $old kerbs 
i^nd fruit. He had never learned to read ; and jet he 
was perpetually poring over the leaves of old hooks^ 
that were used as waste paper in his master's shop. 
A bookseller) who lived in th^ neighbourhood, and who 
had often observed ihtSj and knew the boy could not 
read, asked him one day, '* What he meant by star- 
ing so much on printed pap^r?" He said, ''that he 
did not know how it was, but that he loved it of all 
things--Hhat he was very uneasy in the business he 
iras m, ftnd should be the happiest creature in the 
world* if he could live with him, who had always so 
many books, about him. '*^ See the life of this extrabr- 
dinafv man, printed at Strawberry Hill, in 1758, 
BVo. A- cuHou^f Q.tiA nither scarce, little volnme. 
Maoi.iab£chi lived to become lihrgrian to the 
Grand Duke of Fi^Re^^ce, aDd had his fame ex- 
foiled by such men as Cresccmbeni, Morcri, La- 
vacat, and Salvinh He was called 'The Universal 
Ijibrary/ 'A Prodigy of Loaroing/ &c. &c^ 
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had great quantities of old books brought 
to him to be purchased at so much per 
pound! Hence arose his passion for col- 
lecting the black letter^ as well as Stilton 
cheeses; and hence, by unwearied assi- 
duity and attention to business, he 
amassed a sufficiency to retire within 
the precincts of his library, instead of 
his shop ; and to live, for the remainder 
of his days, on the luxury of old English 
literature. 



Published by Longman, Hukst, Rees, and Orme, 
Pateragster Row; J. Hatchard, Bookseller to 
Her M^ty, 19Q> Piccadilly; and William 
MiLLBBj Albemarle Street. 

printed by William Savage, Bedfori Bury. 
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To doubt 
1$ worse than to hate lost: and to despair, 
Is but to antedate those miseries 
That must fall on us* 

DfJKB OF Milan.' 

Having received the two following 
communications from quartei-s very ca- 
pable of affording many more^ I submit 
them to the perusal of the reader, as the 
didactic part of the present number; to 
the Jirsty 1 have taken the liberty of pre- 
fixing the above motto from Mas- 

SINGEE. 

vol. II. . Tt 



922 The Alarmist. 

To the Editor of the Director. 
Cypress HaU^ June IS^ 1807- 

. Sir, 
I P£RC£iv£ that your Journal em- 
braces miscellaneous matter, and is not 
exclusively confined to the details of the 
arts and sciences. Sometimes you love 
to sport with Beaus and Belles, and 
sometimes to steal behind the scenes, 
and give dramatic authors a whipping for 
their stupid or impudent productions. 

It does riot, however, appear to' me, 
that you have yet travelled into the 
country, and taken notice of the oddities 
and singularities of the rustic character. 
In the present commmiication, ' it is iny 
iiitention to transmit to you a short 
Journal which 1 made during tny visit at 
lAife house of my old frientJ Sie TnioxH y 
ZotrcH£. But, first of all. Sir, let me 
give you a sketch of Sir 'fimoth/s cha- 
racter. ; ' 

Sir Timothy is of a very antient an- 
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cestry; as may be observed from the 
Family Tree, drawn on vellum, and hang^ 
ing lip in an old oaken frame in the hall. 
I am not quite sure whether, among the 
curiosities of the black-room library, there 
be not an edition of the St. Albans JBooft 
on Heraldry ^ with MS. i^otes, by Sir 
William Dugdale; in which SirTimo^ 
thy's ancestors are mentioned in the most 
honourable manner. Suffice it to observe^ 
that SirTimothy justly boasts of a aplon* 
did race of greatgrandfathers and grand- 
mothers, who have drawn swords and 
worked carpets for the benefit of their 
country^ 

Hb has two daughters and one soa; 
the latter well married, and settled in 
Caernarvonshire ; from whence he fre^ 
quently writes long letters, and amuses 
the worthy Knight with his descriptions 
of Conway Castle, Snowdon and Plin* 
limmon mountains. The daughters are 
unmarried, and live with their father in 
toler«.ble harmony. 
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The misfortune is, Sir Timdthy ranks 
Among those unhappy gentlemen who 
are continually worrying theniselves 
about the triumphs of the French, and 
the manoeuvres of Party at home. If 
the former happen to be defeated, he 
d raws plans for confining a certain Gen^ 
tleman within an iron cage; or, if he 
happen to conquer, he anticipates the 
sulgugation of the -world. When the 
surrender of Dantzic reached him, he 
expressed his surprise and chagrin that 
the Stocks had not fallen more than ttm 
per cent : and when he was made ac- 
quainted with the news of our late dis- 
aster in Egypt, he uttered a deep groan, 
declaring that there was an end of Bri^ 
tish valour by land! Our ships, accord- 
ing to Sir Timothy's calculations, should 
be at all quarters of the world in all sea- 
isons; and though he acknowledges that 
the Atlantic h somewhat wider than 
Salisbury plain, he h quite astonished 
that every motion of the enemy ^s navy 
should not be seen and counteracted by 
our owOt 
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Sir TiliioTHY keeps a curious regis- 
ter, in i¥hich are pasted (cut out from 
newspapers and journals). the captures 
ef the French and the English ; the loss 
both parties sustain in each battle, and 
the exact returns of Members of Par- 
lian^nt. But, Sir, you are looking for 
the Journal — and here it is. 

* Sunday J June 7* Went to church— Sir 
Timothy thoughtful during the sermon 
."^--on going out, expressed his fears of 
the consequences of the surrender of 
Pantzic^ After dinner, drank a glass 
and half—* Duckworth/ and * Constanti- 
iippla,' alternately uttered by the Knight, 
.^s he dosed in his ch^in 

Mmd^f June 8. A blight in theai?^ 
Sir; Timpthy fearful of the apple? season, 
ia Devonshire and Herefordshire (where 
he holds estates). . Much grumbling 
against an English climate and French 
wmes. Letter from Devonshire — ^apples 
-looking well — good prospect of payment 
of rent-^an extra glass after dinner — 
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^B^ningsei)' tQaste4 in fi bumper^ in 
which the Miss Zouches are compelled 
to join— * Bonaparte in the Tower I 'three 
times three 1 much laughiog, with % yio>« 
lent fit of coughiog — rather gloomy as 
the eveniog came on. The King of Holr 
land a jackanapes for sending Conunis^ 
9ioners to buy pictures^ at Christie's, 

Tuesday^ June 9* No hopes of Europe. 

Sweden guaed^ Russia blinded, and 
Prussia uiad. The Archduke Charles stu- 
pified— our troops asleep. No speaking 
to Sir Timothy in this mood— waited tiU 
after dinner, when * Church and King' 
being given in an overflowing bum- 
per, restored every thing to proper or- 
der. No land like England — and no end 
to the rain — what is to become of the 
corn ? A dearth, dearness, mutiny, and 
geneml insurrection. Monopolisers the 
pest of the country. 

' Wednesday, June 10» Prospects of a 
peace held forth by the papers — -Eng- 
Jand undonci in consequence. Visible 



> 
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decay in trade, and general corruption 
in manners — dinners at 7 — ladies always 
dressed in lace, and gentlemen stubborn- 
ly continuing to leave off powder — no- 
thing like days of yore : the cocked hat 
and clubbed queue of the good old Dulce 
of Cumberland — the victory of Culloden 
more brilliant than that of Maida. Ba- 
rometer falling, and more rain. Sir Ti* 
mothy in one continued state of ^larm, 

Thursday^ June 11 • The Miss Zouches 
gone to Ramsgatc for the season. Sir Ti-» 
mothy fearful of a division in the house.. 
Good news from Herefordshire — apples 
looking well An armistice dreaded: 
Talleyrand too deep for Alexander. Vo^ 
lunteers again in motion. . ' ^; 

' He would be a soldier, would sweet Willy * ho !^ 

- -! - ' '- '* , ,< :,;*.. ' : 
The preceding, Mn Director, is but 
a faint description of the artificial misery 
which this worthy Knight is continually 
creating for himself and those around 
him. Hoping the present communication 

♦ Sir Timothy's gardeoer. 
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may operate as a Mraming to all those 
who are disposed to tread in the foot- 
steps of Sir Timothy Zouche, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 

Theophilus^ 

Theophilus has my best thanks for 
the lively portraiture he has drawn of 
this singular old KQight. There cannot 
be^ mfethinksy a more dreadful pest with** 
in any walls than that which ari$es from 
the acrimony of a glootny mind, constant-r 
ly brooding over scenes of calamity and 
dismay. Life has enough of real misery 
and of positive ills, without adding to 
them by the artificial ones of a dis- 
tempered brain« I have too good an opi« 
nicMi of my own country to suppose that 
a universal dejection is to be the conse? 
quence of a partial defeat : nor can I be 
led to think, that, because one {x>tentate 
lias fallen prostrate to be trod upon, any 
thing like B&itish Valour would stoop 
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to the like ignominy. It is the charactens* 
tic of a child, to be perpetually anticipaJ)- 
ing yietory ; and it is the meanness of « 
coward, to suppose all our energies para^ 
lised by a defeat. Bravery is madness 
without discretion, and despair is the 
last feeling which can possess a bosom 
animated by a proper love of one's 
country. 



Sir, 

My observations on the structure and 
decoration of our theatres having ex- 
perienced some unavoidable interrup- 
tion, I now beg to resume them. 

The strictures in my first letter were 
confined to the shape of the house, or 
part allotted to the spectators ; the re- 
marks in my second epistle had for their 
object the disposition of the Prosce- 
nium, or intermediate space between 

VOL. II. u u 
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-the house and the -stage ; the obs^rva- 
-tions of this my third scrawl will entirely 
relate to the arrangement of the stage 
itself. 

With regard to this latter part of our 
theatrical structures, allow me to begin 
by observing that our nation^ which per* 
haps makes a more dexterous and more 
extensive use of machinery than any 
other, in the production and improve* 
ment of objects of direct utility and 
comfort, seems to avail itself less than 
any other, of the powers of mechanism, 
in the promotion and the perfecting of 
instruments and means of mere diversion 
and show. 

In the great Italian and French thoa-* 
tres, every change of scenery, however 
extensive its whole, and however com- 
plicated its parts, is entirely accom- 
plished by means of machinery. The 
turning of one single wheel effects at 
once, both the simultaneous retreat of 
the. .entire assemblage of win^ an4 
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drops and flat, that are to disappear^ 
and the simultaneous advancement of 
the entire set of lateral and top and back 
scenes, that are to come forward in their 
place : so that the deepest forest or gar- 
den scene is, as if by magic, in a twink- 
ling, converted into a street or palace; 

In the English playhouses, on the 

contrary, every change of scenery (if we 

except a few of those very confined and 

partial transfigurations of our Harlequi- 

' nades, termed Pantomimes) is atchieved 

. by dint of hands ; and, whether the ac- 

- tion lie in Peru or in China, in antient 

- Greece or in modern London, whenever 
the scene is to be shifted, out pop a par- 
cel of fellows in ragged laced liveries, to 

'^iiounCe the event, and to bring it about 
%y mere manual labour. They are not 
bnly' di^iiictly heard, giving each other 
dir^eliohs to that purpose, to the un- 
speakable annoyance of the actor, whom 
they perhaps outbellow in some of his^fin- 
est passages— -but they are even distinct^ 
lyseen, tugging and pulling piecemed 
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ftt each different piece of the scenery : of 
these yarious divisions some hitch, otboi 
^tumble; here a wing comes rolling on the 
stage before its tirne^ there another lags 
behind until perhaps the time for: a ne«r 
removal is arrived: and thus does^everj 
OBie of those changes of d^oration, so 
frequent in English plays, only present 
a scene of confusion^ most distressing 
io the eye. 

I SHALL not expatiate at lengthy on 
th^ constat! t violation of those laws of 
perspective, which ought to make ^c 
iiifhole range of wings* and drops a«d 
ijat^. 00© single cohering body; or. on 
tljbe^ equally constant disregard of tho9^ 
rtile*^ of cpngruity, which i^Qttld. mn^ftf. 
f^y^^y one of these different componei||; 
parts of the same wl^ple^ ^ubaervieat JU^ 
fXk uniform style of architecture .^-n^ of 
decoration. Suffice it ; tp : say, that |^ 
¥iola.tipn and this disregard of the mo$t 
essi&ntial conditions of thea|:rica]. illmi^ 
^MJ^^e^ffigd in .England to the b^f^ 
^^. . !l^i^t^ of fitting to each otbei^'f 
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extremities, with, nicety, the wings and 
drops often encroach upon each other's 
boundaries in such a way as to occasion, 
in the different objects which they repr©^ 
sent, the most unsightly maimings and 
breaks: and not unfrequently is the roof 
of the humblest hovel lost in the tattered 
sky. For the most part, the wings, nei- 
dier in the style^ nor in the proportions, 
nor in the perspective of their architec- 
ture, correspond^at all with the. flat with 
which they are associated; and between 
the extreme shallowness of these wingSt 
and the excessive width of the inter vend- 
ing spaces^ be-tween them, half the aa^ 
dtence is treated, in all our playhouses, 
with a full view,, not only of the preme^ 
ditated and full dress play, acted before 
the scetieg, but of the extempore and 
undress plaj, going forward behind the 
stage, to the utter destruction of all il- 
lusion, decorum, and pleasure ! 

Ojf the French stage, whenever the 
scene represents a room, particylar at-^ 
tent ion is given to the making that room 
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appear habitable and inhabited. It al« 
ways displays in the very centre of the 
flat or closing part, its own appropriate 
folding door, at which the dramatb^ peiv 
sonse usually go in and out; and if, irosBL 
the peculiar texture of the jJay exhi- 
bited, this room should be supposed to 
lead to different distinct contiguous 
apartments, it has as many more addi^ 
tional doors as there are supposed to be 
such apartments, each contrived in some 
one of the wings that line the sides of the 
stage. This practice not only increases 
the illusion of the scene, but, what is 
still more material, renders mudi easier 
the understanding of the plot: not to 
speak of the infinitely more striking ef- 
fect which is produced by a performer 
of a commanding mien, and invested 
with a dignified character, entering the 
scene at the caitre, and from his verjr 
first^ appearance presenting himself in 
front to the spectators, than when obl^'- 
ed to slide edgeways on and off tiie 
boards, through an interstice in the side 
scoies. 
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In England there hardly ever is a cen* 
tral door, contrived in the flat which 
vioKs the scene : Whatever be the per- 
foiinance, and whoever be the person- 
4^68, they all either walk in and out at 
the permanent doors, which form part of 
the proscenium ; and which, as I have al- 
ready observed, otFer in their architec- 
ture and decoration no harmony or con- 
nection whatever with the peculiar sce- 
nery or event exhibited ; or they slide in 
"and out, between the intervals of the 
wings, which are generally intended to 
represent a solid cohering wall; so that, 
were the laws of perspective sufficiently 
attended to, in the painting of the 
scenes, to render the separation between 
their different divisions as imperceptible 
as it ought to be, and to make them look 
like an uninterrupted mass of masonry, 
the entr6e and the exit of each personage 
athwart this solid wall, would every time 
appear effected by downright witch- 
craft. 

Jn French scenery, a room, repre-t 
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sen ted as inhabited, always is made to 
display a few chairsj and other pieces 
of appropriate furaiture, disposed all 
around, and ready for the performei^ to 
help themselves tOj when required; nor, 
if, in the play that is acting, a dialogue 
between two seated personages, should 
not be intended to take place, until, 
perhaps, near the very conclusion of the 
scene, would a couple of the gentlemen 
in laced liveries aforementioned, as if 
endowed with the gift of second sight 
from the very rising of the curtain, lug 
two lumbering arm-chairs to the very 
centre of the in all other respects to- 
tally unfurnished boards; there to re- 
main, staring the spectators fall in the 
face, during the whole of the ensuing 
scene, in order to give them timely in* 
ti matin n of a conversation, which, per- 
haps, the author has been torturing liis 
wits to represent as an unpremeditated 
and spontaneous effusion, resulting from 
the most unforeseen concurrence of in- 
cidents. 
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'BIBLIOGRAPHIANA. 

AXit human labours must have a pe- 
riod of cessation, and that period has 
at length arrived to these bibliographical 
memoranda. The reader will therefore 
keep up his spirits, as well as he is able, 
in the perusal of this farewell address. 

The Di recto e, of which the present 
number forms the twenty-third, will cease 
fot the season after the next, or twenty- 
ibiirth, number. The ensuing one, how- 
ever, being engaged for matter of much 
more importance than any thing con- 
nected with black letter^ or unique copies^ 
I embrace the opportunity afforded me 
in the present one, of making my respect- 
ful bow, and bidding adieu till the year 
1808; but not without something by way 
of 

EPILOGUE. 

Whoever will be at the pains of con- 
sulting Part 2. Sect. 2. Memb. 4. of 

VOL. II. XX 
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Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy* ^ will 
not want further arguments to convince 
him of the excellency and utility of books. 
Jfn two pages, we have a cluster of au- 
thorities, from Seneca to King James 
the First, of En glands of the import- 
ance of readmg, in driving away melaa- 
oholy and the spleen; and I feel pretty 
confident that it was in reference to old 
English Literature, that our monarch 
from the North is made to exclaim, that 
• if he were to be a prisoner, he would 
desire to have no other prison than the 
BoDLifiiA'x Library, and to be chain- 
ed -f- together with so many good authors/ 

* Edit* 1652. 

t This expression was, no doubt, metaphoncathf 
used by good King James — ^but there are some libra- 
ries, not many yards from Magdalen College, where- 
in chains are ipso facto affixed to the books. A great 
deal of' curious antiquarian research is connected 
with this subject of chaining books. It would be We^, 
if a kw iron links were occasionally entwined round 
some of the duodecimos of our circulating libraries. 
Knowledge travels much ^ too fast from these repo- 
.sitories. 
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' Heinsius, (I presume Daniel) is also 
introduced as an evidence of the com- 
forts of a well-stored library. Alluding 
to the public one at Leyden, of which 
he was the keeper, he breaks out in the 
following manner : * I no sooner come 
into the library, but I bolt the door, ex- 
cluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is idleness, the 
mother of ignorance and melancholy 
Jierself; and in the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, I take 
my seat, with so lofty a spirit and sweet 
content, that I pity all our great ones, 
and rich men, that know not this hap- 
piness/ 

The preceding remarks are in favour 
of books in general; let us now see whe- 
ther a word or two may not be said in 
praise of the Black Letter. Schel- 
horn, in his Literary Amusements*, ob- 
serves, with the proper spirit of a biblio- 
grapher, that ' there is something in the 

* ^woenitates Literariae, torn. i. p. 5. 
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rude shapes and black and broken ap- 
pearances of these letters, which won* 
derfully affects the senses/ Chevillier, iij 
his history of printing, at Paris*, gives w 
an animated account of a copy of the 
• Speculum Salutis', (the quintessence 
of black letter) which he had the good 
luck to purchase. for 4 livres, when it 
might be worth fourteen- hundred: and 
one of the De Bures, in the preface to 
La Valliere's Catalogue, very justly re* 
miarks, that • the most distinguished lite- 
rary characters a|;tach considerable va- 
lue to Jirst editions^ as books of the great- 
est utility, on account of the excellent 
readings found in them/ Let us tlien, be- 
nevolent Reader, no longer doubt of the 
transcendent merit of the Black Let- 
ter ; but heartily join in commendation 
of those who procure, at such great trou- 
ble and expense, the typographical pro- 
ductions of Verard, Zarotus, and Eus- 
tache, ?i broad : of Caxton, W, de Worde, 
and Pynson, at home. 

Thus much in support * of the excel- 

t P. 281. 



lenvy and utility of book^/ As to modes of 
application, I would advise the bibliogra-.* 
phical student not to distress himself about 
devoting a certain nuniber of houi^s everjr 
day. Nothing, in my humble opinion^ 
is more ridiculous than this mechanical 
method of acquiring knowledge. Our fit- 
ness for reading should n©ver be forced: 
if too much Madeira have i^ot stupi6e4 
the brain the preceding evenings and the 
faculties seem quite au-fait, I presume 
few literary men would quit their book$ 
because the 4t;h or 5th hour of reading 
had transpired, Old Ca$t«ll, theim-^ 
mortal editor of the Lexicon Heptaglot? 
ton, used to consider that day as having 
been unproductive, or almost devoted 
to idleness, ^ in which he had not toiIe<^ 
sixteen or eighteen hours at his Polyglot 
labour?/ 

To be sure, few modern gentlemen 
may have such good eyes or strong head.* 
as this ^aid Castell ; and few, perhaps^ 
would like to entangle themselves so 
completely in the Syriac and Arabic Ian- 
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guages as he did — from an apprehension 
that they might not escape so success- 
fully : but surely two, or three, or four 
hours, are sufficient for the common pur- 
poses of literature — if the perception b« 
quick, and the judgment clear. 

Father Le Long, the author of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, of which Masch has 
given us such an excellent edition in 
four quarto volumes *, most certainly 
hastened his end by too intense an ap* 
pUcation to books ; as did also, I fear^ 
our great scholar Kuster. The former 
more particularly by rising too soon after 
dinner -^i and the latter by not having a 
proper readhig desk from his upholsterer^. 
If I were to select three men above 

* Halle, 1778—90. 

t 'E mensa ad libros evolabat, 'says his bio- 
grapher, 

% Kuster was in the habit of reading and writing 
upon a square table, across which he was continu- 
ally leaning, to examine books : his chest in conse^- 
quence became affected, and, a confsumptiye disorder 
«nsued. It is related of him, that, in the midst of 
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others, for variety of erudition, and 
intensity of application, they would 
be, Barthius, editor of Statius, Father 
Papebroqh, editor of the * Acta Sancto- 
rum (in 50 volumes folio), and Fabricius, 
the well known author of the Biblio- 
thec^ Graeca, &c. Compared with these 
meiij who may be called by Scaliger's 
phrase, * homines centenariiy I consider 
Magliabechi himself, lolling in his 
cradle*, a mere infant in application. 

his editing Suibas's LexicoVj he was awaked one 
night by thunder and lightning, and seized with so 
•dreadful an apprehension for the safety of this work, 
that he rose immediately^ and carried it to bed with 
him, with all the affection of a father for an only 
child* 

* Of Magliabechi honourable mention was made 
in the last number of the Director. ' In his manner 
of living/ says Spence, * he affected the character of 
.Diogenes; three hard eggs^ and a draught or two bf 
water, was his usual repast. When any one wlanted 
to see him^ tfiey most usually found him lolling in a 
sort of fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of his stu- 
dy, with a multitude of books around him; some 
• thrown in heaps^ and others scattered about the 
lloor, on which he used occasionally, to sleep ; an4 
this his cradle^ or bed, was attached to the nearest 
piles of books by a number of cobwebs. On the en- 
..trance of < any one, be commonly used to call out> 
' not to hurt Ms spiders ! * 
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Having descanted thus much on the 
advantages of books, blafck letter, and a 
/irell regulated application to stud/, 1 
purpose bringing the subject of biblio- 
graphy more particularly under review, 
by saying a few words on the prevalence 
of knowledge, or rather, perhaps, the 
circulation of books, in this couSttjiy 
at the present time : and in so doing I 
shall consider the Metropolis as the 
fittest place for forming a' criterion of 
the progress of intellectual refinement. 

Fashions in dress, in houses, plate, 
linen and books, all take their rise in 
liondon ; and it were well if, in our ac- 
count of the fashions prevailing there, 
the most absurd or indecorous were con- 
fined to the foregoing articles only : it 
were well, if the misery resulting from in- 
judicious habits and customs were exclu- 
sively the effect of Egyptian patterns, and 
Jm^ge paper wpies ; and that subscription* 
houses vand masquerades f were entirely 
out of the question, 

* A modern phrase fox gammg houses^ 

t A recent mafiquecftde-ftdveitiaeaMiit specifies 



JBuT to return- The minute detail of 
booksales which has chiefly occupied 
the former pages of * Bibliographiana/ 
may impress the reader with a notion 
that the love of reading and of collect- 
ing was known only to our forefathers, 
half a century and upwards ago — I mean 
on the contrary tb convince him, that 
the present is the epoch of literature : . 
and for this purpose, shall lay before 
him a statement of the principal book- 
sales in this metropolis, from November 
last to the present month inclusive* In 
this statement I shall confine myself to 
the sales of Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, 
Messrs. King and Loch6e, and of Mr. 
Stewart only. The minor ones, carried 
on under Covent Garden Piazza^ at Tom's 
Coffee House, 4'^* ^^^ unnecessary to be 
noticed. 

that tl)6 Wiles* tickets are two Guineas; the geiKl^ 
men's^ three Guhiem ! ! This will have a comiaal 
appearance 1^0 years hencej and be coiisidered 
vastli/ rta&onable. Forturalely for those ivho lepeot 
of obtaining them^ the tickets are trajtsferable I 
TOL. XI. TV 
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Booksaks by Leigh awf/SoTHEBt. 

Volumes. 
Rev. Iklward Bowerbank's library 2200 

2000 
6000 
4000 
3800 
14000 
3500 
3000 



Earl of Hallifax's 

Mr. John Voight's 

Sutton Sharpens, Esq. 

George Mason's, ditto 

Mr. Buvdon's 

Charles Bedford's, Esq. 

Rev. Charles Bathurst's 

Sir John Sebright's, Bt. (duplicates) 3300 

Bishop Horsley's 4400 

Mr. E. Edwards's ' iiOO 

Lieut. Col. Thos. Velley's 2200 

Tour misceUaneoits 6000 



55500 



Booksaks hy King and Lochee*. 



R. Forster's, Esq. library 
Dr. John Millar's 



5000 
3500 



* Messra. King and Lochee open the bcuk cam'- 
pmgn next season (in November) with the sale of the 
curious and extensive library uf the late Isaac 
Reed^ Esq. editor of Shakspeare^ the Blographia 
Dramatical Scc, So valuable a coUectioo^ ia i^gard 



na. 



^3ft 



Vc 
Mr. C. Martin's x 


tiumes. 
1000 


Mr/ Daniel Waldron's 


1200 


9lev. Thomas Towle's 


3000 


Mr. Brice Tjambert's 


2000 


C. Dilly s, Esq. 


3000 


Sh^ imcelkmeous 


8400 




27100 


Booksaks btf Mr, St EVfAuj 


• 


Mr. Law's library 


4000 


liOrd Thuflow's 


3000 


Mr. William Bryant's 


4500 


Bev. W. W, Fitzthomas's 


2000 


Rev. John Brand's 


17000 


George Stubbs, Esq, 


1800 


Three misdillatieous 


4300 



3^600 
Total, 

Sold by Messrs. Leigh &Sotheby 55500 

Messrs. King &, Loch^ 27100 

Mr, Stewart . 36600 



119200^ 



to £agBik UUrature, ha* aevw y«t appeared before 
th^pablic.. Th« catalogue will be revhed by a- very; 
able hand. 
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^ Such has been the circulation of 
bdoks, Within these last selrdii montl^ 
by the hands of three ouctiMeen (Mhf ; 
and the prices which a great nnmber of 
curious* articles brought^ is a sufficient 
demonstration that books are esteemed 
^r their intrinsic value as well as ^ the 
adt^entitious circumstances which render 
them rare or curious. While there are purn 
chasers for the Arcaistq del Mabe-j-, 
the commentary of Eustathius on Ho* 
"mer, and Caxton's Kktight or the 
ToureJ, we need not despair of the 
taste, erudition, aqd bibliographical spi«^ 
rit, of the age ! 

But posterity are nqt to judge of th6 
prevalence of knowledge in these times, 

* Vid. the preceding, numbers of the Director: 
Art. ' Bibliographiana.' - . 

"+ For some account* of 'this work consult vol. i. 
|>V$S6, of tVe director. ''» • 

\X- /The Knight of the Tciare/. piinted by Caxtou* 
in 1483^ was purchased by a noble Earl^ distinguish-, 
ed forxbis very fine collection^ for the sum of one 
nundred and eleven pounds ; the largest price ever of- 
fered for arjiioi^) JglngU^b bodk^ uiiea>b&lliftb^.^idi 
plates^. • , . • * ' 1 . V • • •- ' . .« . ' t ' •••'' 



Jby the criterion of, what arts .4^hoi^itUjr 
ii$dled> bookHtles only. They Bhoul4 be 
told that, withio the $»meii€^¥e» iiK>ntfa^ 
thausands si/$A tem of thousands of bookl^ 
of all; ^9its hav^ been circulated by the 
Jj,miSm kookselkrs: and that, wit^u.t tra^ 
vetting iQ knew th^ f(finiLb0f disposed of 
at Bristol, Liverpool, York, or .f^et^^ 
it may be only necessary to state that me 
distinguished House alone, established not 
quite a furlong beyond the railings of 
St, PauFs church, has sold not far 
short of two hundred' thousand' volume 
within the foregoing period ! I . . 

If learning continue 4;hu3 ,t0 thrib^^tt 
und book^ to be ^oosideFed-q^tH^ees^jgiry 
furniture to an apartment ; if rwoa^hy 
naerchants are resolved upoii prc^ufttig 
large paper copies, as well ap , I^dia^ 
spices and Russian furs ;ye loay fh^}l». ¥1 
anticipation, that glorious perio4 wl^^ 
^the book-fairs x)f Leipsic shall be. fptr 
gotten in the superior eplendouir of tJmH^ 
in London.. 

I cbsTFEss that this train of ide^s par- 
ticularly consoles me at the conclusion 
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of these my bibliograjJiical labours. I ves 
joice to think that, in spite of revolu-' 
tionary commotions abroad, and party 
bickerings at home, the love of know-- 
ledge still prevails — and the reputation 
t)f an author is considered as perfectly 
compatible with the character of a gen* 
tlemaii, ^ 

Those who are instrumental to the 
collection or preservation of libraries, 
confer ^ lasting benefit on their succes*** 
sprs. Carriciges^, horses, dogs, and all 
their riotous accompaniments, are ob-- 
jects which a fool sometimes collects for 
a knave to dissipate: such property is 
rich(ti>-day, and poor to-morrow. But it 
is pQft «o with those^ pursuits coiinected 
With the preservation of literature : it i8 
not so with the cultivation of intellectual 
i^finement. This latter has been a con- 
stant theme of admiration, even with 
those who have had no inclination to 
pursue itt this latter has extorted praiset 
from princes and from heroes; it hai 
sometimes stopped the progress of hu-^ 
man slaughter, and prevented the tot^ . 




demolition of cities, Tiiose Greeks, who 
could repeat the verses of EuripidieS) 
trere spared in the general massacre at 
Syraclise. And the house of Pindar 
iHras twice preserved in the sacking of 
Thebes, from a reverence paid to the 
spdt in which so great a genius once 
resided I 

I AM not vain enough to suppose that 
my * bibliographical memoranda can prove 
any thing like an incentive to very deep 
or very extensive literary research : No ; 
all the praise I seek, and all the happi^ 
ness I hope for, is to be ranked among 
those who, in the language of an emi- 
nent; foreign philologist .Vhave earned 
books to be consulted, and knowled^ 
to be diffused/ 



• 



British Gallef^. 

In many of the preceding numbers of 
the Director, it is presumed that the 
pictures in tliis collection have been 
noticed with an attention due to their 
merits. 
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Having dilated somewhat latg^lj oti 
ihe principal ones, and havings it is 
Jiopedt sufficiently proved that British 
QjBKiFa requires only British PatretH^e 
to be more generally known and ad« 
mired, I cannot take leave of. tbi& ad^ 
mirable collection (certainly tbe best mo^ 
dern one in exhibition for the last seven 
months) without calling on my country- 
men to pay a just tribute of respect to 
the memory of that Artist, whose 
productions have so often graced these 
walls^ and whose merits, at once original 
and various, have always found their 
way to the human heart. 

" TTflfi name of Mr. Opie has been en- 
shdnied in a weekly publication, called, 
* The Artist : ' A sketch of his life and 
character has very justly formed a pro- 
minent feature in a work, devoted to 
thopc subjects connected with the rise 
and progress of the Fine ,Arts : pane- 
gyric, however, has not been fulsome ; 
nor has occasional censure been unap* 
propriate, in the criticisms on Opie's 
painting. 
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The productions of this artist * claim 
the peculiar merit of originality, when con* 
trasted with those of others : but he tqo fre- 
quently copied from himself. His old 
men have great force, but not sufficient 
variety : his children are rarely playful, 
and sprightliness and the ' air joyeux ' 
are seldom the characteristics of his fe- 
males. Though he grouped well, he al- 
ways appeared to labour in th*e deli- 
neation of his separate characters : but 
this defect was rarely perceptible, from 
that magic of light and shade which he 
flung upon his historical compositions. 
He had great breadth and harmony of 
colouring; and sometimes successfully 
united the force of Rembrandt with the 
brilliancy of Reynolds, His portraits of 
men, particularly of intellectual charac- 
tersy were most happily executed : for 
mind was the predominant expression of 
the physiognomy. Although less pathetic 

* It is said that his Lectures on Painting, at the 
iloyal Institution and at Somerset House, are to be 
published. Every one is confident of the success of 
theiE>sale \ 

VOL. II. a z 
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than Northcote, aod leas htimorous Iflkaii 
Sinirke,. he succeeded admirably in the 
delineation of * Simple Tales' It is iv\xe^ 
his characters rarely aspire to graadeuTf 
and seldom captivate by the magic of 
grace or beauty; but Mr. Opie amply 
compensated for these deficiencies, hyi 
possessing a kind of legitimate taste, and 
sound manly judgment^ which disdaii)e4 
to adopt the meretricious ornaments of 
the day. Time, whichis hourly consigning 
to oblivion the puny efforts of little-miad-- 
ed artists, expands his wings, and thro^js 
aside his glass, to transport Opie to the 
temple of perennial fame. 

The fame that a man wins himself^ is 

best; 
That he may call Ms own. Honours put 

to him, 

Make him no more a man than his clothes 
do, 

And are as soon ta'en off. 

Middleton:. 

Let us hope, in thus bidding ' Fare- 
well' to the pencil of Opie, that those^ 
whose productions have graced these 
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mi&, viH not disdain to display his «x« 
I^Uencies, and to revive his example. 
Tb^e are same to whom such an obser- 
vation does not apply; but there are 
Mn'e to whom it may, with peculiar pro- 
priety, be addressed. The British School 
16 young in fame ; but the period of youth, 
if carefully watched and educated, may 
lead to a vigorous manhood, and vene- 
rable old age. We can write as •well as 
Winkleinan and Mengs, and paint much 
better than the latter artist : there is no 
&taUty in the climate to prevent the ex- 
pansion of genkts ; and as long a& Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, Wilson and 
Romney, Barry and Ofie shall be re* 
membered, so long may we be convinced 
of the powers.and reputation of our coun- 
trymen. 

The Patronage of This Institution 
has never been withheld ; exclusively of 
its having been the channel of the sale of 
pictures to the amount of £4000 (in one 
season onh/^) it holds out other incentives 
to exertion and to excellence — as the fol- 
lowing Resolution will evince. 
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. •The Directors df the British InstitUf 

* tion ha^ve announced to thoae artists who 

* attended as students in tlie British Gal- 

* lerj last summer, that, with a view to 

* encourage their eflForta in original com^ 

* position, they propose to select three or 

* more pictures from those which shall 
' next summer be lent \x> the British Gal- 
' lery; and to give a premium of J^IOO 
^for the best original picture^ proper ia 
^ point of subject and manner to be a 
' companion to either of such pictures; 
' and to get;e a premium of £60 for such 

* ncjct best original picture as aforesaid; 

* and a premium of ^40 for the third in 
^ point of merit, of such original pictures 

* as before mentioned : the comparative 

* merit to be adjudged by a select conir 

* mittee, to be appointed by the Directors. 

* And also that any picture painted for 
' such premium may (if otherwise worthy) 
^ be exhibited for sale in the Gallery next 
^ winter, for the respective benefit of the 

* artist/ 

Printed hy William Savage, Bedford Burf^ 
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trr VMtiAs usijs mei^itahdo bxtokAebet Abtes. 

■ < * ■ -. . 

• To the Direciot: '• "' /' 

, '• Sir, • ■ '■'- ■■ 

tiOteiMr^ Waltet Sbandj*. baa otnerred 
thfit. tacc is 4 icertciin inim tidd moOoh 
of bod J. vAd ils paxts; ^tli.-in-.ac(nig:a«l 
(peaking, w]iicb;di9pia>ysrU tk<i diaosm* 
ing eye wbat is|Mi88iiig.witI»]i,:axD3 serves 
98' ^n.ind^x/to.tfae' mindv **I'am: not 
tfaor^ore^. lie .addq, Bt all Sftvpiised tfa«t 
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Gregory of Nazian^ 
the hasty and untr 
tiAN, should fore 
day l>ect*ife jati 
Ambrose should t 
of doors, becauf 
Ofchisthea^l,, 3V^ 
forwards like f 
(continues he) 
ings, which 
once into tb 

^HUs fa 
however j 
may be 
many " 
supply 

Iter, cc 

4:r4pr 

l«c^ 

auti^ 

jud 

pQ 




nfmolactiti^^ it i& aasy^nOiiigli.to idifitra** 
gubh them by tb^ images they r&fetttoi 
and the argumeiits ^t^ienvpb^^ ISbtiv^heo 
tbey^orn or dls^ui^ themselves %ith 
the feathers of pthers of ^eir trila ; wHert 
they imitate the stile or. jaigoo,. gnd 
adopt the sense or nonsense, of their 
^Mtethm»y the. most iagaciouisdacyf:^!^ 
ni»y be baffled and deladed jn bis cour 
jecture, . , - - !: .. .. ; 



A man's wmtings^may bex3obsidercd as 

bis umi^arsal and perpetual repcesenta*- 

tive^j displaying fais^diarajeteriand |ii&cu^ 

Jiarities^ his powers and^his^w.eaicpessk in 

iT^^bate'CMsr quarter. of the globe, >nd.iB 

-wbat^Tser, age of Ibe worl^, they may at>* 

jtract Attentions ;2mucl these will fuwisU'afii 

^«a4^i)iiig iikdex of ;the:(«rntei:'(3:phai:acte£i, 

ivheqever/^ the; marks by. wbjch. Mre;di»tkN 

-^itfb^i are such as .ar^ unnodkedhy.tJbiG 

'pwty himself. ; While he. remains uocoii- 

jM^lous of them^ be^ has no pxe^us :of 

. iraxying, mtich lesa of entirely: avrnding 

-^1^1 Jbdeed.it i^nld>be qtiijt&.iin^ 

'tifffllifdr him iiomf^ for.iaformatioja oi\ 
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such a subject; as it is an obvious fac^ti 
that we all know^ a great deal more of 
our neighbours, than of onrselres; for 
while we are henemhntly attending to the 
foibles of others^ we very dumtertstedhjf 
forget our own, ; -^ '? 

:.i t ! * .»M % n . » • " ^ , 

u Afteh these introductory observa* 
tions, I proceed to state, that 1 have 
discovered an infallible criterion of de- 
Meeting authors^ by inflexions and grada- 
tions of stile and manner, which, though 
unknown to themselves, and therefore in- 
^capable of disguise and concealment, are 
as inseparably and instinctively proper to 
^Mch of them, as his own existence* In 
<;ommunicating this discovery, my mo- 
desty will not suffer me to expatiate fully 
,on the application of it to literary pur- 
^K:»&e^>; as to the detection of Junimi or of 
ethe author of the Heroic Epistle :-^to poli- 
-tical objects; a^ ascertaining the writer 
iof any bpeech in Parliament,— whether 
rit was composed by the orator^s tutor, or 
-by :the tutors curate :^-or to acts of cha- 
nijy a& the developing the real cliara<*» 



tft.aad GoodttioQ of a beg^goornespoa^ 
dent. But I caoQDtlffiiprxeqtsestmg-fctee 
xiBada:;for a mon»Dft;tareflect, iwhatxrould 
fee the adv^itage to aocii^tjj jand .what- 
HxBi 4egK9 4^f9mcent!y and .piatn- dealing 
between man and man, if froai ipriv^i^ 
letters, we could find out actual sstttk 
meia^ and intentiofis; andiif-ire^edyd 
enfkble membera of Parlmiueot and ifaetr. 
eon^ttueots, — imni^£m aed .ll:i^ dtn 
{I09deal9»-r-beauties and tbeif Imfin^ 
l^pfec^ly to undeiattod eitch «(ih«i^ 
ppl I<ie^ing9 and iUDliY«i^fr«nd';wjb<H 
Iter U wd>uld not. pot aa /ea(d vtbifehot 
^QoJc^.policy anddoitbtedealiogt^iYehicIs 
Ip;^ done so mvich. nJiiclpof ' ^uoj^g^ .w^> 

m4 gp 9c>Qve wa^ tQi.osftQrQ.^6(gQ}deo 
^ of truth ^nd viftufttipoaeatth^ 

.- 1: n©jr. proceed togWe e^ideit^ ofitdio 
w^S^ic y^lue of my discover j»: bjr ^ 
$Qfmng. yo«, not only, who are the n/lriuim 
fiCt]b(9^p£^pers.iQ-the Px&«jQj»i^. but whuft 
is -^ii»,-<>hsM^<?ter,. &i^uatiQQ;.^tid' piiv^to 
l^^li^y^ipf eftck of thete : thtstii|g that 
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you will do me the justice to declare, 
how far my information is correct^ by 
whatever art, black or whitey youmagr- 
suppose it to be obtained. — And in the 
jBrst place, as to your papers No. 2, onthe 
Causes winch have impeded the Progress of 
AniientArt; No. 11, on the Gaelic Poemsin 
Ireland, and No. 19, containing Paru^W!^ 
hetweenArtand Science^ though with vary- 
ing signatures, I trace in them all, the 
same peculiarities of rnamier, and tbci 
sanfie proof of identity, I discover that 
they are written by a person, bearing at 
an^arly i period of life, the bloom^ the 
floWers, aiid the fruits of genius; who,, 
]^a¥ing distinguished Mmself even in 
boyhood for superiority of science, was 
called to an elevated and honourable 
philosophical situation, at an age wheti 
many begia their studies* Courted and 
beloved as be is in private life, and £}lmg 
with honour to himself, and bo^efitto the 
{mblic, appointments which very, few at 
any period of life might Venture to.aspirfe 
to, 1 perceive that he retains an undi:* 




tobished attachmeAt to scieiice afad Ute-^ 
rature, togeiber with perfect .simplicity 
and modesty oHT nianners^^ ^ 

In the author of youf two papers on 
the Connexion between Oenius and Pa* 
ifxmagej and of three papers of auec^ 
dotes g£ Emnmt Antient. Ariisis^ I per* 
ceive a long and succ^sful attention to 
classic learning, and ,a critieal skill in. 
the Greek and Latin. Authors : J see thj» 
effects of a life assiduously (}evpted 19 
literaary research, and the advantafges of 
^aacutie and discriminating mind, AsaM 
this; however, appears on tlie face of the 
compositions, and may be visible to an^ 
attentive eye, 1 take no merit from tht 
6tatemet>t of it But my peculiar art 
has been employed in tracing the domes- 
tic history of this gentleman ; andin :endea^ 
vouring to appreciate the blessings whicl^ 
-he derives from the happy connexion 
which he formed in early life : and I Ijay^ 
jreflected with a warm interest, on ihp 
providential interference under which 
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(wounded by dedeit and treacbery, iblt^ 
{particulars of which^ were I to read niMK 
of his works,I could easily trace) his health 
has been preserved^ his literary labours 
relieved 9 and his spirits .and his powers 
of mind invigorated, by connubial ktten^ 
ti(Hi and afifection, by social intercourse^ 
end by the attachment of lu& friends. 

- Your two papers on Antient Wtn^ks nf 
wt (No. 17 and 18) puzzled me a little 
«t first. I find, however, they are writ^ 
ten by a young clergyman, who has de* 
voted bis life to parochial and domestic 
duties \ and I hare discov^ed that his 
labours are not confined to the mere for^ 
mal gind public ofiSces of the church :— 
4;hat'he allows no distressed or igftorant 
•person in his parish to be neglected ot 
ibrgotlen ; but carries religious comfort^ 
friendly advice, and temporal relief^ to aW 
Jhis Necessitous and aflflicted neiglibours'j 
at tlie sam6 time attracting in numbers, 
thelistless and unheeding, to the temple of 
^God^ and to his most Solemn and sacred 
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lervice^ not only by public exhortatioD, 
but by private instruction and p^sooal 
attention; 

Wins straying souls ii?ith modesty again ; 
• Casts none away.— — 

Th£ three papers on the Btruciure iff 
our Theatres^ and on the balkt of the Siege 
^Tm^y I will venture to say are written 
]by a gentleraan« who to an improved and 
l^ultiyated taste unites a zeal for the fine 
^rts^and a very enviable powerof fostering 
imd protecting them ; who not only ranks 
with the scientific amateur in the study of 
the principles of desigb, but rivals the 
professed Mrti$i in detail and execution. 
I can see in minute and almost invisible 
marks, the warm glow.of a mind, invigor- 
ated and stimulated by the contemplation: 
of the classic remains of antiquity; in the~ 
genial soil which gave them birth. — IJap*-; 
.py will it befor.!^ngland, when pur edu- 
cated and opulent cQuntrymen j&hali 
generally imitate his example] and. direct^* 
Ihe advantagei^ w^ich they derive tton( 
foreign travel, to the encouragement of 

VOL. II. 3 B 
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iheir <ywD 8rt)6ta» and to tbe.promotkni 
ot*«eie0ce» literatufe, and tiie arts, in our 
"^ beloved and respected country. 

In your paper, No.. 3, on th^ Colmai 
Statue of AckilleSf 1 trace the production 
«f m female niind^ emiacQtljF cdaaversftot 
in itrorka qS taste, and animated by filial 
piety. /It is hcnvever, or iny ^ill d^eiv« 
me, intcnaiised with touahes of anotiiciv 
and iiot.a:fe]iiale handj The separatioa 
and distinction of the parts I oi^ht 
atchiere by labour; but I shali fovegp^ 
w at least delay the attempt, from a 
wish not to trespass too much on your 
time» or on that of your readers. 

YouA ISlk paper on the Jfora/^€c## 
#/* Mwicr I }tfx>noui)ce to be an insulated 
prodnptioQ. Yoa would have done bot*^ 
Itr^ Mr. Dinectt^, and have afforded 
mow. pleasure to your readers, if you had 
given tts, instead of one, many sp^cimem^ 
horn bis hand ; and at the^aMe time^you 
would have lessened «y d^StcnUy m de^ 
jcyphanB^ the genius^ charactw, and his^ 
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tory of Ibis writM. What, howevei; my 
skill has diseovo«l ei fami, I will AttUw 
foil J give. The autiior of the thtrteenth 
number has be^i endoed &om hia birth 
widi tal^ats of sQch a cast^ that no 
Imtach of study ccmld have beea the 
object of his attention without emineiice. 
1^ might have beep a Virgil or a Martial^ 
li Pliny or a Cicefo. He would have sqo^ 
eeeded as a poet, a painter, a sculptor, a 
ttttsiciaB, an historian, or a pfailo80[rfier s 

' Hie world wm alt be^MPe hiai^ Where tadkao&t* 

Happily for this country, he has, (as I 
find by my art) consecrated his life to 
l^ligious functions, and to moral and in- 
tellectual studies. The -more you can 
induce him to write, the better it will bo 
for mankind :^-*and I therdbt^ bkme 
you, excuse me, good Mr.DiRBCToa, for 
being content with a single prodoction, 
when the interest of the community de# 
mauded many. 

Is the BibliographimM^ the Pa$tscript 
to the Fbf-fiap^ the account of the British 
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himfB, which others sacrifice to /public 
amusomients^ to social intercourse^ to 
plaasute, to injdolenee, to repose * ? His 
atteotiDo to literatiTre, to Bibliographic 
cal knowledge, and to the fine arts, unit- 
ed with suavity of manners and facility 
of conversation, have made him known 
and respected. But he has not yet reap* 
i6d those fruits and advantages, which it 
requires no prophetic character to fore- 
tell he will assuredly reap, whenever 
his merits and claims are fairly appreckit* 
ted. 

Before I conclude, it may be expected 
that I shall aliEiO notice the contents of 
jouT first and introductory number^ the 



* Quare quis tandem me reprehendat, ant quk mifat 
• jure succenseaty si quantum cseteris ad suas res obe-^ 
qadas^ quantum ad festos dies ludonim celebrandos^ 
quantum ad alias voluptates^ et ad ipsam requiem 
animi etcorporisj conceditur temporum: quantuni 
alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis ; quantum deniqu^ 
ale^e^ quantum pilsB^ tan turn mihi egomet a^ hw; 
gludiarecoleadasumpsero? Cic: p&o AitcHiA«L ^ ^ 



980 Account 9/ the Author 

letter ia No. 4 on the Mi^ftipi^ (fa<vfalch 
your coiTcspoodent has.'made&n egregu^ 
em mistake as to the riglit bonounibte au- 
thor *), the three papers (No. 12» I5» and 

♦ In your correspotident's conjectures as to the 
frriter of this little Jeu d* Esprit, be is as much mis^ 
tsihcn, as the author of the Fly flap, is about the ^\\t^ 
ef the Diie|ctor. Ihe initials f^ply not lo any auaiMcf; 
but to a real cbari^cter,-*-fiot to a fooeigo ndvea^uf^ 
but to a gentleman de$cendcd from jhe very first 
class of our nobility ; and the Work was dictated^ not 
by the desire of debasing, but of improving our own 
artists. As an additional proof of my art^ if forthet 
evidence is wanting^ I will give yoo asmuchofbi^ 
history^ as my skill can derive from so short a paper* 
}lie second son of an antient, and nc^le famil}'> he 
devoted himself^ from early youths to intellectual atf« 
tainmentSi He spent an early part of hii^ life^ widi 
«ome pecaliar domestic advantages^ in. those p«rtt qf 
liluropej whe^ethe Fins^ abts have been most culti- 
vated and honoured; and he there acquired tliat 
liberal and disinterested affection for them^ tliat 
looks to their pprevalence as the ornament and pleasure 
of mankind^ independent of soil or country, or of 
essocaations of individuals. At the same time be saiir 
that their • first progress in modern It^ly and in an*- 
tient Rome, depended on importations of artists, and 
txarnples efari,fTorti Greece ; and analogy at leaat 
^uthoffssed the ^ppositioni that the sao^e mode might 
l^e Successful in this country^ I discover fur^hei: by my 



B6^ ttn' tbe JDrama ; thst Upon Good Ijum 
^9 and^the Life of Mix Thomas Proctor^ 
As to ti»ese» thdugli 1 know the Authot 
wweiiias I know mjr&elf, and am in ha^ 
bite of intimacy with him^ yet I shall aay 
BOthiog about iiio). My aifection for hit» 
k» warm and permanent, and I am in faia 
confidence. I cannot therefore persuade 
myseff to reveai all 1 know of him. To 
caricature the person of an author, and to 
advertise his, /oi6/c^ and imperfections^ 

ut, that since fats retfirn to his native land^ he has 
eofibraced many and many opportunities of assisting 
both English atid foreign artists^ and ofbeing the friend 
and protector of talent and genius; and has opened for 
the learned and curioos the most splendid mineralogi- 
cal collection which this country possesses. With these 
eireaoHltances before ius^e must respect th^ opinions 
of such a man, even though we deny tbe authority; and 
while we consider the warping of prejudice, which 
lt8^ hitherto prevailed wifh many of our countrymen 
in.fiivouroffbreign artists, the indispo9iti<Ma to native 
lQl€^,>q^ the de&ire of exalting what is extraneous 
and remote, we shall never class with culprits Uk^ 
these (who deal in the refuse of all the polygra? 
pfaic manufactures in Europe) an individual, whose 
ckftr aird' disttiict object is to promote and improve 
lilli. €nt ait». m Ids native couoiry* 



^\ ^k^ Sh^^i^ ,*nflWfilB mViffm^o 

L'L'oi' I ,n-tod«l (hum ibiiB .isdi 3xi§wori> 

^^'^l^^^^.n. ai^i ^VvCST VjbA XK889 1^3«^ ^firf* 

h sviooi^q ion bluoD 
)ro»r sincere and aiFectionate Friend, 

Trismegistus Secundus. 




^mhW^ ^^^ip^^'^oMimi ^ m3[ 
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cemA in this matter ? Speaking of llie 
Artist, I should tell yon, that I originalljr 
inteaded to have iEii)^ied my art to the 
detection of the writers in that paper. 
But as they ai^nooACed at Brst^ and hav& 
continued to anbounce^ that ^^ each eMa-y 
will have the signature of its adthor/' i 
thought that, after much labour, I shoiiid- 
have no merit in the discovery ; ai Ui6 
editor would Imve informed this puMic^^ 
that each essay Aodt. really the s^ndtiiri 
of the authwi but that my weaic kjgi, 
could not perceive it. 



My correspondent's suggestion of th^ 
adoption of the name 6f tLUB is diesetv^ 
in^ of consideration p add his cbttjecU 
%HHi with regard to some vatiafioh #hl£B 
has taken pldce in the selection bf ^b^ 
jeets for the Direbtbr^ is corr^tt and jiis^. 
I eonsid^ the Artisi as a |iublitatibn; 
^ydi maybe of great use in this couiii 
l^^andl tfiistthatit^ill not fcfegitenu^^ 
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^l9«ii^g>(the,€AQirihiitoto, im^aoif^AA 
eminence, in the different walks o&dLA 
and literature. He would have found the 
compositions of two of our most success- 
ful dramatists; of six of. the most distm- 
guished members of the Royal Academy ; 
of a gentleman to whom the Director 
is indebted for several communications, 
and of a ph ilosoph er whose researches 
have added to the treasures of science ia 
modern Europe. A work like the Art* 
1ST, will always be wanted in this coun* 
try, to vindicate the pretensions of the 
liberal arts, — -to direct and purify the 
national taste, — to impress the public 
mind with respect for the Grapric 
Muse, and for her intelkctual and ex^ 
alted powers,^ — and at the same time to 
jteach her votary . to retference himself^ 
2md to look to superior \xcellence and 



3d) bnuoi ovBff bfuov/ aH .97utBT^JiI has, 
-eesDOijg laom 'luo 'to ov/i '^o aaodi^oqrnoo 
-niigih Jeorn adi lo xig ^o ;3i^iJBffl6cb bit 
; vmabiioA IkvoH ariilo eiadrasoi bsdeiqg 
ToJ'jsixQ ad) niorivf o) iiBniblJnag b to 
egftoiJB'jinifriimoo Ibi9V32 10^ baJddbfli s» 
eodoifiOf^o! f^-jollv/ i'jdi|iMuIirfq b "io bnjs 
XII sofl^io^ 'to ^3iu8B9ii 9d) o) bsbbfi 3Visd 
-raA JHT 9/iiI J'io7/ / aqoii/SL maboia 
-nuoo fiidi fli bsiriBw 9u 8^jjvaIb IIiw ^ r?i 
ad) 1o 8fioiafl9)3iq ail) aJjioibaiv oi ^^i) 
sd) ^Innq bnB ioaiib o)— >feiiB ImifdC 
'>ildi/q edi 889'iqmi o) — ^oiasi Iqucubi, 
oih^ahO dd) loi lot^qa'^i dJr^ Lniai 
/t> briK \mj\o^\b^m lod iqTt biifi ^'^^,uLL 
ox arm) sn i^ r^) in ba& — ^aowoq LaJlt^ 
?•\^^iu\A bMtbx^^st o) Y^TijJo/ lod djiiti 
bnB ajiiO'I'yjx lon^qaa o) Aool o^ bo:; 
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